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The Tenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference was 
held in Geneva from Wednesday, 25 May, to Thursday, 
16 June, 1927. The three following questions were on the agenda : 

(1) Sickness insurance ; 

(2) Freedom of association ; 

(3) Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in which organisa- 
tion of employers and workers is defective and where 
wages are exceptionally low, with special reference to 
the home-working trades. 

Under a special resolution adopted by the Eighth Session of the 
Conference, the Tenth Session was asked to take a final decision 
on the question of sickness insurance. That question was discussed 
at the Seventh Session when the Conference considered the general 
principles of social insurance, and this was regarded as constituting 
a first discussion of the question of sickness insurance within the 
meaning of the new clauses of the Standing Orders on the double- 
discussion procedure. . 

In the case of the other two items, freedom of association 
and minimum wage-fixing machinery, on the other hand, the Con- 
ference was asked to undertake the first discussion required by the 
new procedure. The only question that could be decided on these 
two items was whether they should be placed on the agenda of 
a future Session of the Conference. 

The Conference had also to consider various questions relating 
to its Standing Orders which had been raised at the Eighth and 
Ninth Sessions and referred to the Governing Body for its opinion. 
The Conference further had before it two proposals concerning 
the languages to be used by the Conference which the German 

sovernment had submitted to the Governing Body. It had also to 
examine the first report submitted to the Governing Body by the 
Committee of Experts set up to consider the reports sent in by 
the Governments under Article 408 of the Peace Treaty, an innova- 
tion decided upon by the Eighth Session of the Conference. 
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Finally, the Conference had also, as usual, to consider the Report 
of the Director of the International Labour Office. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Forty-three countries were represented at the Conference, 
including 26 European States (i.e. all the European States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation except Lithuania), 
10 States of Latin America (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela), 
4 Asiatic States (China, India, Japan, Siam), and 3 oversea British 
Dominions (Australia, Canada, South Africa). 

The Government of the Turkish Republic instructed His 
Excellency Chukry Kaya Bey, former Minister and Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs, to attend the 
Session as observer. 

The 43 States were represented at the Conference by a total 
of 145 delegates, including 80 Government delegates, 34 employ- 
ers’ delegates, and 31 workers’ delegates. In addition, there were 
24 substitute delegates', including 18 substitutes for Government 
delegates, 3 substitutes for employers’ delegates, and 3 substitutes 
for workers’ delegates, as well as 166 advisers and 6 |substitute 
advisers. The total number of persons accredited to the Conference 
as regular or substitute delegates or advisers was 341. 

The Conference elected as its president Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
Indian Government Delegate, High Commissioner for India in 
London and representative of the Government of India on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. No choice 
could have been more suitable. Sir Atul Chatterjee has attended 
most of the Sessions of the International Labour Conference, includ- 
ing the Washington Session, and is a member of the Governing 
Body. The important part India has always played in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and the high position Sir Atul 
Chatterjee holds in the Government of India, were additional 
reasons for his election. It will be remembered that Sir Atul 
Chatterjee was Chairman of the Selection Committee at the — 
Session of the Conference. 

The three vice-presidents, whose names are, under the Standing 
Orders, proposed respectively by the three groups of the Conference, 





1 As objections were raised to the appointment of substitute delegates other 
than advisers, the Officers of the Conference requested the Governing Body to 
examine the question. 
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were Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government Delegate, Mr. Oersted, 
Danish Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Francisco Largo Caballero, 
Spanish Workers’ Delegate. The Chairman of the Selection 
Yommittee, which, as will be remembered, is responsible for arrang- 
ing the work of the Conference and fixing the order of the dis- 
cussions, was Mr. Justin Godart, French Government Delegate. 


CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 


This year the Conference had to consider a comparatively 
large number of contested credentials. All the protests referred 
to the credentials of workers’ delegates or advisers. 

(1) Mr. Charles Peyer, Hungarian Workers’ Delegate, protested 
against the nomination of one of his advisers, Mr. Vid Mihelics. 
Mr. Peyer stated that the Hungarian Government had applied to 
the most representative organisation for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate but had not done so for the nomination of 
Mr. Mihelics as adviser. The latter had been appointed without 
the organisation in question having been consulted. 

The Conference decided to confirm Mr. Mihelics’s credentials, 
but Mr. Jouhaux, workers’ representative on the Credentials 
Committee, stated in the report of the Committee that in his view 
the Hungarian Government had not acted in accordance with the 
spirit of Article 389, paragraph 3, which requires the Government 
to come to an agreement with the most representative organisations 
for the appointment of the adviser or advisers as well as for that 
of the workers’ delegate. 

(2) The Czechoslovak Trade Union Federation contested the 
credentials of Mr. Tucny, Czechoslovak Workers’ Delegate. Under 
an arrangement concluded between the workers’ organisations of 
various tendencies, the nomination of the workers’ delegate had 
hitherto been allotted to the various organisations in turn. The 
arrangement was denounced last year as a result of the agreement 
reached between the Central Organisation of German Trade Unions 
in Czechoslovakia and the Czechoslovak Trade Union Federation. 
The latter organisation thus became the largest and claimed the 
right of appointing the workers’ delegate. The Conference adopted 
the view of the majority of the Credentials Committee that Mr. Tuc- 
ny’s appointment was not contrary to the Treaty. At the same 
time it expressed the hope that the Czechoslovak Government 
would make every effort to obtain an agreement between the various 
Czechoslovak workers’ organisations next year. 
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(3) The appointment of Mr. Issaief as Bulgarian Workers’ 
Delegate was contested by the Federation of Independent Trade 
Unions of Bulgaria and also by Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Oudegeest, Secretary of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, who stated that Mr. Issaief had not been 
nominated in agreement with the most representative organisation 
of workers in Bulgaria, but that he only represented the railway 
employees’ unions. 

The Conference confirmed Mr. Issaief’s credentials, subject to 
the observations contained in the Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee suggesting that the Bulgarian Government should in future 
take the necessary steps to appoint a workers’ delegate who really 
received his mandate from the organisations which were the 
most representative, not only in numbers but in the variety of 
occupations represented. 

(4) The credentials of the Cuban Workers’ Delegate, Mr. Felipe 
Correoso, were contested by Mr. Oudegeest, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, who stated that the appoint- 
ment had not, as in previous years, been made in agreement with 
the most representative workers’ organisations of the country, but 
simply on a decision of the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labour. The Credentials Committee did not take the view that 
Mr. Correoso had been‘appointed in a manner contrary to Article 389. 
It nevertheless expressed the hope that in future the Cuban Govern- 
ment would again consult those organisations which had not 
been asked to take part in the elections for the appointment of the 
workers’ delegate for this year. 

(5) For the sixth time a protest was made against the credentials 
of Mr. Edmondo Rossoni, Italian Workers’ Delegate. They were 
contested on this occasion by Mr. Oudegeest, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of.Trade Unions, and Mr. Schiirch, Swiss 
Workers’ Delegate and Secretary of the Swiss Trade Union Federa- 
tion. This year again the Committee was unable to reach an 
agreement. Two reports were submitted to the Conference : 
a Majority Report signed by the Government and employers’ 
members of the Committee, and a Minority Report signed by the 
workers’ representative. As usual, the reports led to keen discus- 
sion in the Conference. In spite of the unanimous opposition 
of the workers’ delegates, Mr. Rossoni’s credentials were confirmed 
by 82 votes to 32. 

It may also be mentioned that on 2 June 1927 the Conference 
received a letter from the Council of ‘‘ Unitary ’ Trade Unions of 
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Rumania protesting against the method by which the Rumanian 
Government had appointed the workers’ delegate. The Conference 
adopted the proposal of the Credentials Committee that this protest, 
which did not formally contest the mandate of the workers’ delegate 
and advisers, should not be considered, as it had reached the 
Conference after the time limit laid down by paragraph 4 of 
Article 3 of the Standing Orders of the Conference. This was the 
first occasion on which the Conference had an opportunity of 
applying this new clause of its Standing Orders, which was adopted 
at the Seventh Session on 9 June 1925. 


Incomplete Delegations 


Of the 43 delegations to the Conference, 32 were complete 
delegations including two Government delegates, one employers’ 
delegate, and one workers’ delegate, with or without advisers. 
Only 11 countries sent incomplete delegations. This is an improve- 
ment as compared with the position at previous Sessions of the 
Conference. In the last few years the Latin-American countries 
have shown a marked tendency to participate more completely 
in the work of the International Labour Organisation and the 
Sessions of the Conference. At the earlier Sessions held at Geneva 
the Latin-American countries were as a general rule represented 
only by Government delegates; but subsequently Cuba, Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina in turn sent employers’ and workers’ delegates. 
This example was followed this year by Uruguay, which was for 
the first time represented by a complete delegation. As far as 
European countries are concerned, Portugal sent a complete 
delegation for the first time this year. 

Three countries, Brazil, Norway, and South Africa, sent an 
employers’ delegate but nce workers’ delegate. This was due to 
special circumstances which prevented the Governments in question 
from obtaining the collaboration of the workers’ organisations 
concerned. The case of South Africa, which gave rise to some dis- 
cussion in the Credentials Committee, will be dealt with later. 
It may, however, be said at once that of the 43 countries represented 
only 8 were repres2nted solely by Government delegates. These 
were Albania, Bolivia, China, Colombia, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Siam, and Venezuela. All of these are countries in which for various 
reasons it is difficult to find employers’ or workers’ organisations 
which really represent the employers or workers as a whole. It is 
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nevertheless hoped that in the case of some of these countries it 
will not be found impossible to find a solution of the difficulty and 
to arrange for genuine representation of the employers and workers. 
In any case it may be noted with satisfaction that the conditions 
required for the working of the Conference as laid down by the 
Treaty are gradually coming to be realised in non-European coun- 
tries. 

It was stated above that the case of South Africa raised an 
interesting quesion. The Conference received a protest from the 
General Secretary of the South African Trade Union Congress 
and the Cape Federation of Labour Unions. The reasons for the 
protest, which were laid before the Credentials Committee, were 
as follows. 

Up to 15 April 1927 complete disagreement prevailed between 
the two most representative organisations of workers in the Union 
of South Africa, i.e. the Trade Union Congress and the Cape 
Federation of Labour Unions. It was not until that date that 
negotiations were undertaken, which led on 28 April to an arrange- 
ment by which two candidatures were put forward for the posts of 
workers’ delegate and adviser respectively. This agreement was 
notified to the Minister of Labour, who declared it to be too late. 
and announced that he was unable to send a workers’ delegate 
to the Conference because of the delay in putting forward the names. 
However, the protesting parties observed to the Minister of Labour 
that the next boat for Europe would start on 6 May and would 
touch at an English port on 23 May, and this would make it possible 
for the workers’ delegate to arrive in good time at Geneva. (In 
fact, the letter of protest of the two organisations, namely, the 
Trade Union Congress and the Cape Federation of Labour Unions, 
which is dated from the Cape on 6 May, was received at the Inter- 
national Labour Office on 24 May, that is to say, the day before the 
opening of the Conference.) 

The Committee, and subsequently the Conference, which ap- 
proved the Committee’s report, took the view that paragraph 1 of 
Article 389 constituted for each Member of the Organisation a rule 
which should be strictly respected, and that it was not for the 
Governments themselves to decide the adjustments which practical 
difficulties might require. The Governments were obliged to 
nominate the employers’ and workers’ delegates in the manner 
prescribed by Article 389. Once a name had been submitted by 
the most representative organisation or organisations, the Govern- 
ment had only to approve the proposal and to appoint the can- 
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didate or candidates selected. In the case in question, if the 
appointment had been too late and the workers’ delegate and 
adviser had not had the necessary time to come to Geneva, the 
fault would have rested with them and not with the Government. 
The action of the Government in not making any appointment had 
had two unfortunate results. In the first place, it had deprived 
of representation the workers of South Africa, who were not able 
to defend their point of view or submit their opinion to the Con- 
ference. In the second place, the credentials of the employers’ 
delegate were practically nullified since, owing to the failure to 
nominate a workers’ delegate, the employers’ delegate lost the 
right to vote. It was pointed out that if the workers’ delegate 
had been appointed the employers’ delegate would have retained 
all his rights even if the workers’ delegation had not actually 
been present at the Conference. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


The question of sickness insurance was the only item on the 
agenda on Which a final decision in the form of a Draft Con- 
vention or Recommandation could be taken at the Tenth 
Session. When the Governing Body decided to place the subject 
on the agenda, it took the view that the discussion which had taken 
place at the Seventh Session of the Conference might be regarded 
as constituting the first phase of the double-discussion procedure. 

The interest which the workers’ organisations, especially in 
recent years, have taken in the study of social insurance questions, 
the discussions on sickness insurance which have recently taken 
place or are still taking place in several countries, and the impor- 
tance of the questions from the financial point of view, all contrib- 
uted to make this subject the principal one on the agenda of the 
Session. 

The Governments and the employers and workers’ organisations 
appointed a large number of technical experts and specialists for 
the discussion of sickness insurance, and a committee of 63 members 
was set up to deal with the subject. A question of procedure was 
discussed in the plenary Conference at an early stage. The question 
was whether there should be one committee to study the whole 
subject of sickness insurance, or whether a subcommittee should 
be instituted to consider sickness insurance for-agricultural workers. 
When the Governing Body placed the question of sickness insurance 
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on the agenda, it made only one restriction as to its scope. The 
Conference was not to consider sickness insurance for seamen, 
but its decisions might extend to all other categories of workers, 
including agricultural workers. In view of the replies of the 
Governments to the questionnaire sent out by the Office, the 
Office felt it necessary to prepare not one but two proposed Draft 
Conventions as the conclusion to its report on the subject. One 
of the drafts dealt with workers in industry, commerce, and domestic 
service, while the other related solely to agricultural workers. 
Some members of the Conference proposed in consequence that the 
question of agriculture should be discussed by a special committee. 
The Conference, however, following the view of the Selection Com- 
mittee, thought it better to ask one committee to discuss the whole 
problem. The committee was to be a large one which could, if 
necessary, set up a subcommittee to consider special questions 
relating to sickness insurance for agricultural workers. It was for 
this reason that the Conference set up a committee of 63 members. 

The Committee elected as its chairman Mr. Grieser, German 
Government Delegate, who had two years previously been chair- 
man of the Committee set up to consider the general principles of 
social insurance and who is the head of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment of the German Ministry of Labour. The Committee discussed 
the question of sickness insurance in great detail in the course of 
17 sittings. It took the proposed Draft Conventions drawn up 
by the Office as a basis for discussion. 

The Committee decided. to carry on side by side the discussion 
of questions relating to industry, commerce, and domestic service 
and that of questions relating to agriculture. It thus settled the 
question which, as was mentioned above, had been discussed by 
the Conference. 

There was one fundamental principle which required careful 
discussion. This question was whether or not the Conference should 
embody the principle of compulsory insurance in the Draft Con- 
vention. The problem was so important that it had to be discussed 
at length. Two opposing tendencies were represented in the debates. 
The Workers’ Group as a whole and a large majority of the Govern- 
ments were definitely in favour of the compulsory principle. On 
the other hand, certain Government representatives drew attention 
to the good results produced by voluntary insurance in some 
countries, and almost all the employers’ representatives thought 
it would be better for the Convention to leave it open to each 
country to choose between voluntary and compulsory insurance. 
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The Committee finally rejected an amendment leaving States 
the choice between the two forms of insurance, and declared in 
favour of the compulsory principle by 38 votes to 18. 

Once the principle of compulsory insurance had been adopted, 
the Committee was able to make a detailed study of the clauses 
relating to the scope of application of sickness insurance, the 
benefits in cash and in kind, and the organisation and resources 
of insurance institutions. The conclusions which the Committee 
reached on these points do not differ greatly from those contained 
in the preliminary drafts drawn up by the Office. In a number 
of cases the provisions adopted represent a compromise between 
the opposing tendencies of different members of the Committee. 
On the one hand, the Workers’ Group and some of the Govern- 
ments, which would have wished to widen the scope of certain 
clauses in the text of the Office, nevertheless finally accepted the 
Office draft in a spirit of conciliation, in order to obtain the widest 
possible measure of agreement and to facilitate the subsequent 
ratification of the Draft Convention in those countries where 
sickness insurance is not yet fully developed. On the other hand, 
the Employers’ Group and certain Governments proposed amend- 
ments of a restrictive character which were rejected; in these 
cases again, the Committee generally maintained the Office draft. 
This does not imply that there was not full and keen discussion ; 
the contrary is proved by the number of meetings held and also 
by the fact that nearly eighty amendments were submitted and 
discussed. 

The proposed Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance 
for workers in industry and commerce, out-workers, and domestic 
servants was adopted in the Committee by 34 votes to nil. The 
Employers’ Group declared that it abstained. 

Side by side with the above-mentioned proposed Draft Con- 
vention, the Committee, as has already been stated, considered 
a proposed Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
agricultural workers. As the Committee had at the outset declared 
its intention of including in the Draft Convention principles and 
general rules which could be adopted by national legislation in 
whatever way might be thought best, it considered that the most 
expeditious method would be to draw up the corresponding text 
for agricultural workers after adopting each article of the Draft 
Convention relating to industry and commerce. This enabled the 
agricultural representatives to express their views without its 
being necessary to set up a special subcommittee. As a matter 
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of fact, the principles laid down for industry and commerce were 
apparently considered so wide, so elastic, and so moderate that 
no definite proposal for different provisions relating to agricultural 
workers was put forward. The Committee was consequently able 
to draw up a Draft Convention for sickness insurance and agriculture 
which was identical in all material points with the Draft Convention 
relating to industry and commerce. The Draft Convention relating 
to agriculture was adopted in the Committee by 33 votes to 7. 

It has already been said that the drafts adopted did not materi- 
ally differ from the preliminary drafts prepared by the Office. There 
is nevertheless one somewhat important clause, introduced at the 
suggestion of the delegates of Argentina, which seems to deserve 
special mention. The clause in question makes an exception in 
favour of those parts of a country where, by reason of the small 
density and dispersion of the population, and the insufficiency 
of the means of communication, the organisation of sickness 
insurance in accordance with the Convention is impossible. Coun- 
tries which intend to avail themselves of this exception must notify 
their intention when they communicate their ratification to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

This is a wise application of the third paragraph of Article 405 
of the Treaty, which had not been used since the Washington 
Conference. The Committee of Experts set up to consider the 
reports sent in under Article 408 recognised the great value of 
this provision in facilitating the general working of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The Conference, as a corrective to the exception thus allowed, 
adopted a resolution submitted by the Government delegations 
of Spain and South Africa, which requested the Office to study 
the most effective methods of overcoming the obstacles that hinder 
the organisation of a system of compulsory sickness insurance in 
countries that are sparsely populated or where geographical 
conditions render communication difficult. 

In addition to the two Draft Conventions, the Committee on 
sickness insurance drew up, on the basis of the work of a special 
subcommittee, a detailed Recommendation including those rules 
which were considered useful to facilitate the working of sickness 
insurance but which could not be included in the Draft Conventions 
without making it difficult for them to be ratified by countries 
which had fully developed and advanced systems of sickness 
insurance but which would have found it difficult to accept certain 
of the rules proposed. The Committee on sickness insurance thus 
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applied in a new way a method that has already been followed 
by the Conference in dealing with certain questions. A Draft 
Convention is adopted laying down the essential rules, the general 
application of which is considered indispensable, and it is left to 
a Recommendation to lay down guidance for the improvement 
of existing institutions. 

The procedure adopted by the Committee appears to have 
met with general approval in the Conference. When the final 
vote was taken in the Conference, the Draft Convention concerning 
industry and commerce obtained 97 votes to 9, and the Draft 
Convention concerning agriculture 85 votes to 9. The Recommend- 
ation was unanimously adopted by 101 votes. 

Before success was thus obtained, it was however necessary 
to deal with a situation which for a certain time excited some 
alarm. When the first vote on the two Draft Conventions was 
taken, all the members of the Employers’ Group abstained. If 
the employers had maintained their abstention there would have 
been danger that the quorum would not have been reached at 
the final vote. This would have placed the Conference in a somewhat 
extraordinary situation, since the conclusions of the Committee 
had in general been well received. Another curious element in 
the situation was that some of the employers’ delegates, who 
abstained for reasons of group solidarity, appeared to have voted 
directly against the interests they represented. It would have 
been curious that representatives of the employers in great industrial 
countries with highly developed insurance systems, such as Germany 
and Great Britain, or in countries which will soon possess similar 
systems, such as France, should by their vote have placed obstacles 
in the way of the general adoption of the principle of sickness 
insurance and so have helped to give a sort of premium to countries 
in which compulsory sickness insurance does not exist, and 
consequently imposes no burden on industry. It was probably 
this consideration, combined in the case of a number of employers’ 
representatives with a desire to promote the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, which induced the Employers’ 
Group to leave its members free to vote as they thought fit in the 
final vote. About half the employers’ representatives, including 
those of the three great industrial countries mentioned above, 
finally voted in favour of the two Draft Conventions. 
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THE Dovus.e-Discussion PROCEDURE 


The two other items were only placed on the agenda of the 
Conference for a first discussion in accordance with the new 
procedure instituted by the Conference at its Eighth Session. It 
may be well to recall briefly what that procedure is. Every subject 
placed on the agenda of the Conference must be discussed at two 
successive Sessions, and it is only at the second Session that the 
Conference can take a final vote on Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. The first Session is devoted to a general discussion 
at which it is decided what points are suitable for international 
settlement and on what questions the Office should consult the 
Governments. It was further decided that the Conference should 
at the first discussion decide on the questionnaire to be sent to 
the Governments, subject to any necessary drafting amendments. 

In accordance with the new procedure, the Office prepared 
documentary reports on the two subjects to serve as a basis for 
the discussions of the Conference. The reports gave an account 
of the law and practice, and were followed by preliminary drafts 
for questionnaires. 

The Conference thus had to deal with the two last questions 
on its agenda in the following way : 

(1) to undertake a general discussion on the question as a 
whole ; 

(2) to draw up a questionnaire ; 

(3) to decide whether the question should be placed on the 
agenda of the next Session. 

In both of the questions which the Conference had to consider, 
it would appear that the first operation was to some extent neglect- 
ed, and that neither the Conference nor its Committees had a very 
clear idea of what the “general discussion” contemplated should 


be. All the International Labour Conferences encounter the same 


difficulty, which arises out of the difference of national mentality. 
A Frenchman, for example, considers that an exchange of ideas on the 
various aspects of the question is in itself valuable. An Englishman, 
on the other hand, thinks that if a discussion does not result in some 
positive conclusion it is useless. It is not surprising that the 
difficulty to which this gives rise should have been specially acute 
on the first occasion when the new double-discussion procedure 
was applied. Neither the Committee on Freedom of Association 
nor the Committee on Minimum Wages did in fact hold anything 
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that could really be called a general discussion. All that was dis- 
cussed was the text of the draft questionnaire. Both Committees 
fully realised how difficult it was for the Conference itself to draw 
up a questionnaire and the Conference, at the proposal of 
Mr. Mahaim, unanimously decided to invite the Governing Body, 
while maintaining the double-discussion principle — i.e. without 
really giving up the system of two stages of procedure — to examine 
further the application of the principle and to submit to the next 
Session of the Conference proposals for its improvement which 
may make it possible to avoid in the future the difficulties that had 
arisen in practice. 

It has seemed desirable to make the above preliminary remarks 
before dealing with the two questions which were placed on the 
agenda of the Conference for first discussion, namely, freedom of 
association and minimum wages. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


The question of freedom of association had been placed on the 
Agenda of the Conference by the Governing Body in consequence 
of a Resolution submitted to the Conference three years ago by 
Mr. Suzuki, Japanese Workers’ Delegate. This fact in the history 
of the question needs to be remembered, as it throws light on the 
bearing of its presence on the agenda, and on the significance 
attached to this by at least some of the workers’ delegates. 

In the industrial countries of Europe the development of the 
trade union movement is already an affair of long standing, sanc- 
tioned alike by custom and by law. In Eastern countries, on the 
contrary, workers’ organisations have only recently made their 
appearance, following far behind the extremely rapid development 
of industry, and it is easy to understand that labour organisers 
in these countries look to the decisions of the Conference in the hope 
of finding there the means of furthering the growth of their organ- 
isations. 

The workers’ representatives from Europe had accepted the 
suggestion of their Japanese colleague, for they themselves felt that 
if freedom of association was placed on the agenda this would be 
a means of filling a gap they had often complained of. Article 427 
of the Peace Treaty mentions the right of trade association in the 
list of principles which should be generally recognised in all coun- 
tries. But the mere fact that the right of association is mentioned 
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in the Peace Treaty does not constitute sufficient ground for 
intervention by the International Labour Organisation in cases 
where obstacles are placed in the way of the exercise of this right. 

The Conference appointed a Committee of 36 members to 
examine the question. The Committee chose as its Chairman 
Mgr. Nolens, Government Delegate of the Netherlands, and as 
Reporter Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Government Delegate. The 
Committee, for the reasons indicated above, held no preliminary 
general discussion, but decided to discuss one by one the five points 
of the draft questionnaire prepared by the Office. It is open to 
question whether the absence of a general discussion — a plan 
which the Committee hoped would avert difficulties — did not 
on the contrary tend rather to make the situation more obscure. 
In fact, the Committee, instead of discussing principles, embarked 
on points of detail, and it is possible that work was done at this 
first Session of the Conference which should not have been done 
until the next. The discussion turned less on what the Govern- 
ments should be asked than on what should or should not be admit- 
ted the following year in the final decision of the Conference. In 
any case, the attitude of the various members of the Committee 
was largely determined by a consideration of the probable replies 
of the Governments. The Chairman and Reporter in vain repeat- 
ed, on all contested points, that the Committee’s business was not 
to give a final answer, but only to draft the questions to be submit- 
ted to the Governments. In vain they pointed out that to put a 
question was not the same thing as giving the reply to that question 
and that it might be just as useful on occasion to ask a question to 
which the reply was in the negative as one to which the reply 
was in the affirmative. The Committee seems to have been intent 
upon discussing the questions proposed by the Office as if these 
were to be inserted immediately in the text of a Draft Convention 
and not merely in a questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. 

It is impossible to go into the details of the extremely compli- 
cated discussion over the Office draft. With the attitude of mind 
noted above, the Committee, while maintaining the general struc- 
ture of the draft questionnaire prepared by the Office, suggested 
the insertion in it of a certain number of additions proposed by 
the various groups, and more especially by the Employers’ Group. 
In the intention of their authors, these additional questions would 
help to give a certain trend to the answers of the Governments and 
to the second stage of the discussion. Thus to the question dealing 
with the definition of right of combination as “the right of work- 
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people and of employers alike to combine for the collective defence 
of their interests gua workpeople or employers” an Employers’ 
Delegate, Mr. Tzaut, proposed to add the words “‘ provided that 
the right not to combine is safeguarded”. The purpose of this 
addition was clear. It contained an allusion to the pressure some- 
times applied by trade unionists to non-unionists, and placed indi- 
vidual freedom in opposition to freedom of association for trade 
union purposes. 

Another expression, right of combination ‘‘in observing the 
legal formalities ”, was also inserted in the questionnaire in spite 
of vigorous protests by the Workers’ Group, who pointed out that 
if it were left to national laws, whatever they might be, to fix the 
limits of freedom the result would be to hamper rather than to 
encourage the development of the trade union movement in cer- 
tain countries. 

Similarly, in the question relating to the definition of the right 
of combined action for trade union purposes as “ the right of com- 
bination for trade union purposes to pursue their objects by all such 
means as are not contrary to the laws and regulations in force 
for the maintenance of public order ”, the latter part of the defi- 
nition, in accordance with proposals by the Employers’ Group, 
was modified to read as follows: “ by all such means as are not 
contrary to the interests of the community and to the maintenance 
of public order”. On the request of the Workers’ Group, which 
was strongly supported by various Government delegates, the 
plenary session of the Conference rejected the expression ‘“ not 
contrary to the interests of the community ”, but maintained the 
other additions made by the Committee to the draft. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that after being remodelled in this 
way by the Committee the questionnaire met with the hostility 
of the Workers’ Group as a whole, and was rejected by the Confer- 
ence by a majority of 54 votes to 42, after the Workers’ Group had 
declared that the draft questionnaire seemed to them “ to encroach 
upon the inviolable rights of the working classes ”. The opposition 
of the Workers’ Group extended not only to the draft questionnaire 
as proposed by the Committee, but also to the insertion of the 
question in the agenda of the next Session of the Conference. It 
was in vain suggested that the difficulty might be met by reverting 
to the original Office draft. Neither the Employers’ nor the Work- 
ers’ Groups would accept this compromise, the former because 
they would have nothing to do with a text which did not mention 
the points they considered essential, the latter because after the 
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foregoing discussions the spirit inspiring the employers’ amend- 
ments was still alive. The insertion of the subject in the agenda 
of the next Session was accordingly rejected by 66 votes to 28. 
Both the Employers’ and the Workers’ groups voted solidly against 
the insertion. 

Among the conclusions to be drawn from this incident there is 
one which has already been mentioned above and which the 
Conference endorsed. This is that there is no doubt that the discus- 
sion of a questionnaire by the Conference is bad procedure. The 
problem has been referred back to the Governing Body and will be 
before the next Session of the Conference ; for the moment, there- 
fore, there is no more to be said. 

A further conclusion seems obvious. It is that in the presence 
of an unstable political situation it is difficult to reach agreement 
on a definition of freedom of association, a question partly industria] 
and partly political, if it is wished to go beyond the very general 
formula given in the Peace Treaty. Any attempt to define this 
freedom, whose outward form, if not its fundamental principle, 
is in each case essentially a function of the political situation, will 
inevitably have to cope with difficulties of a political order. These 
difficulties are still greater and more complex in an assembly such 
as the Conference, where so many opposing interests, tendencies, 
and mentalities are represented, than in a national Parliament. 

No solution of the problem of defining freedom of association 
can be reached without taking full account of the customs and the 
mentality of the various nations and of the development of indus- 
trial communities under the various existing concepts of this free- 
dom. At amoment when some States have arrived at a broad and 
liberal interpretation of the term, and when others, on the contrary, 
are still at the stage where association for trade union purposes is 
barely tolerated and is oppressed by an ever pending presumption 
of illegality, there is danger in attempting to define by mutual 
consent the necessary constituents of freedom of association. 
The workers fear that if a definition of freedom of association is 
adopted which results from a comparison of the systems of various 
countries, a process of computing the mean of what at present con- 
stitutes the right of association in the various national] legislations, 
giving due weight to the new corporative systems instituted in 
certain countries, this may lead in reality to a limitation of this 
freedom in countries where the regulations applying to trade 
associations are already, de facto if not de jure, well beyond this 
common norm. Further, as a result of the interplay of political 
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and economic factors, the de facto rights and powers of trade asso- 
ciations have gone far beyond the legal frontiers. The trade union, 
depending on its own strength and its own power as an organisa- 
tion, has in many countries reached a degree of development which 
enables it to struggle on its own resources for the conquest of fur- 
ther stages of its freedom. As the Director pointed out in his 
closing speech, the Conference, containing as it does elements which 
are moderate, prudent, and intimidated, cannot be expected to 
apply to this question the bold decisions which would crystallise 
and sanction the de facto situation in many countries. 


MrintrmuM WAGE-FIXING MACHINERY 


The question of minimum wage-fixing machinery did not pre- 
sent such great difficulties. The Conference was more fortunate 
on this subject, since it was able to draw up a questionnaire and 
to decide by a very large majority to place the question on the 
agenda of the next Conference. 

The Conference set up a committee of 42 members to consider 
the question of minimum wage-fixing machinery. The Chairman 
of the Committee was Mr. Humbert Wolfe, British Government 
Delegate, and the Reporter Miss Hesselgren, Swedish Government 
Delegate. As in the Committee on freedom of association, there 
was no preliminary general discussion, but for opposite reasons. 
For freedom of association, a question with a political colour, the 
Chairman did all he could to avoid such a discussion ; here, on the 
contrary, the problem being purely technical, the Chairman had 
no such qualms, and tried to open a general discussion, but in vain. 
The earlier sittings were devoted to statements by the various 
members on the practice in their own countries. The Committee 
did not really set to work until it began to discuss the various 
points mentioned in the questionnaire. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the discussion 
that took place. It is only necessary to refer to one point, which 
relates to the scope of application of any decision on the subject 
to be adopted by the Conference. This point had already been 
discussed by the Governing Body when it was decided to place the 
question on the agenda, and it was raised again in the Committee. 
The original proposal, which was put forward by the British 
Government representative on the Governing Body, referred to 
“ minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in which organisation 
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of employers and workers is defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low”. It was pointed out in the Governing Body that 
this definition was not sufficiently exact and could be interpreted 
in widely different ways in different countries. It was suggested 
that the study should for the moment be confined to home-working 
trades. The British Government representative however urged 
that the question should be studied under a more general aspect, 
and the Governing Body finally adopted his drafting, adding the 
words “ with special reference to the home-working trades”. The 
same discussion was repeated at the Committee and the same con- 
clusion was reached. It was decided to retain, in the question- 
naire, the definition adopted by the Governing Body, with certain 
slight modifications. 

The drafting adopted for the questionnaire was almost the 
same as that proposed by the Office, abridged or amplified at 
certain points. Only one important innovation was introduced. 
The Committee considered it desirable to ask the Governments 
whether it would be possible to consult the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations representing each industry before putting in force 
a method of fixing minimum wages in that industry. 

The questionnaire established by the Committee was approved 
by the Conference by 80 votes to 19, and the question was placed 
on the Agenda of the next Session by a majority of 89 to 22. The 
two-thirds majority required by Article 402, paragraph 3, of the 
Treaty of Peace was thus obtained. 





STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 





The Conference was, as usual, asked to consider certain questions 
of procedure referred to it by the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of 
the Conference. Suggestions on these points were submitted by 
the Governing Body. The Conference set up a committee of 
24 members to undertake the preliminary study of the questions 
relating to Standing Orders. Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government 
Delegate, was elected Chairman of the Committee. 

The Conference, on the proposal of the Committee, adopted an 
amendment to its Standing Orders laying down the procedure to be 
followed by the Government Group in electing the Government 
members of the Committees of the Conference. 

The Conference also had to consider a proposal submitted at 
the Eighth Session for the institution of a system of proportional 
representation in elections in the groups. The Conference adopted 
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the view of its Committee on Standing Orders and the Governing 
Body that the question was solely within the competence of the 
groups. It consequently did not adopt the proposal. 

Two resolutions adopted at the Ninth Session of the Conference 
were also considered. One of them dealt with the validity of protests 
received from international trade union federations against the 
appointment of non-Government delegates to the Conference, 
and the other with the appointment of the secretaries of the 
groups at the Conference. On the first resolution the Conference 
adopted an opinion submitted to it by the Governing Body accord- 
ing to which the Credentials Committee is free to consider all 
protests irrespective of their authors. It has been shown above 
that the Credentials Committee at this Session continued to con- 
sider protests from international trade union federations as valid. 
On the question of group secretaries, the Conference, again 
following the opinion of the Governing Body, thought it desirable 
to state definitely in its Standing Orders that group secretaries 
could be selected from among persons not forming part of the group. 
The amendment simply sanctions the practice which has been fol- 
lowed for several years by the Employers’ and Workers’ Groups at 
the Conference. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION 


In addition to the questions referred to it by the Eighth and 
Ninth Sessions, the Tenth Session of the Conference had to consider 
two proposals put forward in the Governing Body by the German 
Government representative concerning the use of languages other 
than the official languages. 

The first proposal dealt with the translation of speeches made 
in languages other than the official languages. The rule which has 
hitherto existed is as follows : French and English are the official 
languages af the Conference ; speeches made in either of those 
languages are translated into the other language, but any delegate 
may speak in his own language provided that his speech is trans- 
lated into one of the official languages by an interpreter attached 
to the delegation. In practice it frequently happens that the secre- 
tariat, for reasons of convenience, has voluntarily placed its inter- 
preters at the disposal of certain delegates for the translation of 
speeches made in languages other than French and English. 
The German Government desired to have this practice sanctioned 
by the Standing Orders of the Conference. 
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_ The Governing Body recommended the adoption of the German 
Government’s proposal, and the Conference accepted this view 
and adopted an amendment to the Standing -Orders in the sense of 
the proposal. In view, however, of a proposal submitted by some 
of the Spanish-speaking delegates, the Conference decided to ask 
the Governing Body to consider whether the Secretariat could 
“take into account the number and continental importance of 
countries sharing the same language in order adequately to ensure 
the translation into the official languages of the speeches which 
their delegations deliver ”’. 

The second proposal submitted by the German Government 
dealt with the drawing up of an authentic text in German of the 
decisions of the Conference. In support of its proposal the German 
Government drew attention to the difficulties with which it was 
faced owing to the fact that the French and English texts were the 
only authentic texts of the decisions of the Conference. It stated 
that it was difficult for it to discuss the decisions of the Conference 
with the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, and 
subsequently in Parliament, on the basis of a translation which had 
no authentic character, and that in the absence of an authoritative 
German text it was difficult for the German courts to enforce 
provisions drafted in a foreign language. The Governing Body was 
from the outset opposed to the drawing up of authentic texts in 
languages other than the official languages, but at the same time 
it realised that it was desirable to give the German Government 
some means of overcoming the practical difficulties to which it 
drew attention. 

After a thorough study of the question it adopted a compromise 
proposal which was of general scope and did not apply solely to 
German. This proposal stated that after the adoption of the 
French and English authentic texts an official translation of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations might, at the request 
of the Governments concerned, be drawn up by the International 
Labour Office and registered by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. It was further explained that it was open to the Govern- 
ments concerned to regard such translations as authoritative in 
their respective countries for the enforcement of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations. 

The Conference as a whole approved the compromise represented 
by the above proposal. Certain objections were, however, raised : 
all of them were inspired by anxiety lest difficulties should arise 
from the existence side by side with the authentic French and 
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English texts of official translations which were authoritative in 
the countries concerned. The reply given to such objections was 
that the authentic character of the French and English texts could 
not be called in question since the official translations would repro- 
duce the formal clause in all Draft Conventions which states that 
the English and French texts are the authentic texts. The Confer- 
ence regarded this argument as conclusive. The majority of 
the Conference finally decided to adopt the compromise suggested 
by the Governing Body, with slight amendments of a formal cha- 


racter. 


REPORTS UNDER ARTICLE 408 


Article 408 of the Treaty requires Governments which have 
ratified Conventions to furnish a report on their application to 
the International Labour Office every year. The Office in turn is 
required to submit a summary of the annual reports to the Confer- 
ence. Until recently the number and importance of the reports 
thus sent in was not very great, and the Conference did not attach 
great importance to them, possibly on account of the technical 
difficulties of discussing them. 

Two years ago, however, Mr. O’Rahilly, Government Delegate 
of the Irish Free State, complained of the neglect of these reports 
by the Conference, and last year the Conference decided to adopt 
a new procedure for the full utilisation of the reports. It adopted 
a resolution recommending every future Session of the Conference 
to set up a special committee to consider the reports sent in under 
Article 408. The resolution also requested the Governing Body 
to consider the appointment of a committee of experts to make a 
preliminary study of the reports sent in by the Governments. 
In the interval between the last and the present Session the Govern- 
ing Body set up a committee of experts. Eight members and one 
substitute member were appointed for two years. They were 
selected not as representatives of different countries but as impar- 
tial and independent experts of recognised competence. The 
Committee is purely advisory and technical in character, and its 
duties were limited by last year’s Conference to the following : 

(2) drawing attention to any omissions in the information 
supplied by the Governments in their annual reports, either 
generally or in the case of a particular country, and proposing means 
of obtaining the information required ; 
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(6) drawing attention to differences in the interpretation of 
Conventions in the various countries which have ratified them, 
without prejudice to the question which is the proper interpre- 
tation. 

The Committee of Experts met for the first time on 2 May 1927 
and the following days at the International Labour Office. The 
Chair was taken by Mr. Tschoffen, former Minister of Labour of 
Belgium. The Committee made a careful study of the reports 
sent in by the Governments, and submitted its observations in a 
report which was drawn up by Mr. Jules Gautier. The report was 
submitted to the Governing Body at the session which it held 
immediately before the opening of the Conference. The Govern- 
ing Body decided simply to transmit the report to the Conference 
as an appendix to the second part of the Director’s Report (Sum- 
mary of the Annual Reports under Article 408). 

The Conference adopted the course recommended by the first 
part of the resolution of the previous Session, and set up a special 
Committee of 27 members. The Committee elected as its Chair- 
man Mr. Pfister, Swiss Government Delegate, and as its Reporter 
Mr. Jules Gautier, who had been Reporter of the Committee of 
Experts. 

The Committee had before it the summary of the reports sent 
in under Article 408 which the Director had prepared, and also the 
report of the Committee of Experts transmitted by the Governing 
Body. Some members of the Committee asked that the summary 
should be taken as the basis of the discussions, while others thought 
that the basis should be the report of the Committee of Experts. 
since otherwise the impression might be given that there was no 
special point in setting up this Committee. A compromise was 
finally arrived at ; it was decided that from the legal point of view 
the summary prepared by the Office should be the basis of dis- 
cussion, but that in order to facilitate the work the Report of the 
Committee of Experts should be followed in the debate. 

As a matter of fact, the preliminary discussion on the method 
to be adopted was rather of a theoretical than of a practical cha- 
racter. The Committee only devoted three sittings to the discus- 
sion of the points raised by the Experts’ report. During the three 
sittings, the representatives of several of the Governments con- 
cerned supplied additional information to tat contained in the 
annual reports, and the Committee attached the information thus 
given to its report. 

The Report of the Committee did not give rise to a long discus- 
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sion at the Conference. Some members may perhaps have been 
disappointed at this and may have thought that the Conference 
did not show sufficient interest in the first application of the new 
procedure which was introduced last year. It is true that a fuller 
and more detailed discussion would have been possible on the 
extremely thorough report of the Committee of Experts. At any 
rate, however, the new procedure has been set in motion and has 
given rise to no serious difficulties. The Governments referred to 
in the observations of the Experts have come to realise that it is 
perfectly normal that they should be asked to give the Conference 
additional explanations. In the earlier meetings of the Committee 
there may have been some fluctuation of opinion, and reservations 
may have been formulated by the representatives of certain 
Governments; but it should be noted that those Governments 
were the first to supply the Conference spontaneously with the 
explanations for which they were asked, and to recognise that it 
is to the considered interest of all countries to contribute to the 
smooth working of a procedure which tends to render uniform the 
obligations of the Members of the Organisation. 

There is one other point which the Committee of Experts noted 
and which was further emphasised by the Committee of the Confer- 
ence. Out of 180 annual reports received, 110 gave rise to no 
observations, and even where observations were made they referred 
in the majority of cases to points of detail. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the positive value of certain ratifications and on 
the degree of enforcement likely to follow them. Both the Com- 
mittee of Experts and the Committee of the Conference, however, 
noted onthecontrary that cases of defective application were extreme- 
ly few and were likely to be satisfactorily dealt with in the near 
future. It may perhaps be suggested that it is in these very cases 
that the procedure just instituted for the study of the reports sent 
in under Article 408 is the best means of ensuring that all ratifica- 
tions without exception should become a reality as soon as possible. 


THe Drrector’s REPorT 


At the beginning of the discussion of the Director’s Report, the 
President and the Secretary-General of the Conference made an 
appeal to delegates to shorten the debate as much as possible, so 
as to save time in the Committees and in the full Conference for 
the discussion of the exceedingly heavy agenda. It was remem- 
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bered that at previous Sessions there had been a somewhat tedious 
succession of Government representatives making sometimes rather 
long statements on the position of their own countries as regards 
labour legislation. “ Perhaps it might be desirable’’, said the 
Director, “ to eliminate from the discussion on the Report all 
questions which refer solely to one country : questions of representa- 
tion on the staff of the Office, of correspondence, and of relations 
between the country in question and the International Labour 
Office. Questions of this kind can be dealt with in the Office it- 
self. ... What we want is suggestions or criticisms as regards the 
general organisation of the International Labour Office, suggestions 
for the subjects to be dealt with in our research work, and sugges- 
tions for promoting ratification. ”’ 

It can hardly be said that a full response to this appeal was 
received. The discussion of the Director’s Report has already 
become a sort of traditional ceremony, and its character cannot be 
changed merely by an appeal to those who take part in it. Many 
of the speakers regard the discussion as an opportunity for making 
a speech which has been carefully prepared in advance. They 
would be exceedingly unwilling to sacrifice this opportunity because, 
as Sir Louis Kershaw pointed out, they are sometimes inspired by 
considerations which are too strictly nationalistic, and desire to give 
full particulars of the benefits conferred by their social legislation 
in order to defend their country against possible criticism on the 
ground that it has not ratified the Conventions. There were 
55 speakers on the Director’s Report, and the discussion could not 
have been finished in seven sittings if the President had not reluc- 
tantly decided in the later stages to limit the length of speeches. 

There was however a good deal of exaggeration in the 
comments which some of the delegates made behind the scenes on 
the dullness of the discussion. This dullness was no doubt largely 
due to the fact that the Conference was discussing technical 
questions, which do not arouse the same strong feeling as discussions 
on general tendencies. 

At the same time, statements of general tendencies and discus- 
sions of particular labour problems! were not absent from the de- 
bates. It is not possible togive details of all the discussions of this 
kind which took place, but their general character can easily be 
outlined. Leaving on one side the speeches of the Government 
representatives who regard the debate as an opportunity of giving 
an account of labour legislation in their own country, each speaker 
dealt with one or more questions in which he was specially inter- 
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ested, and gave individual opinions which were often original 
or submitted considered criticisms and interesting suggestions. 

The general trend of the debate is different every year. At 
past Sessions the ratification of the Hours Convention has formed 
the main subject. The outstanding feature of the discussion at 
the Eighth Session was the great controversy between Japan and 
India. It must not be thought that the Conference has lost inter- 
est in these two problems. Several of the workers’ delegates, 
including Mr. Mertens, Mr. Poulton, Mr. Serrarens, and Mr. Duffy, 
as well as some Government delegates, expressed their regret at 
the failure of certain great countries to ratify the Hours Convention, 
and implored Germany, and still more Great Britain, to follow the 
example of Belgium and France. Mr. Feig gave definite under- 
takings, and Mr. Wolfe expressed surprise at the persistent attacks 
of the workers’ delegates on the British Government. The Confer- 
ence listened with the deepest interest to the reply of the Director, 
who expressed hope mingled with the anxiety which is aroused by 
the statements of certain Governments foreshadowing the necessity 
of still further consultation even after the meetings held in Berne 
and London. 

It may, however, well be asked whether the fact that the 
ratification of the Hours Convention was not this year the main 
feature of the debate is not due to a feeling that in spite of the 
difficulties which still exist, the question of the eight-hour day 
has made great progress in the last year, and that, notwithstanding 
appearances, steady efforts towards ratification are being made 
in most countries. A decided impression prevails that the eight- 
hour day is now firmly rooted in custom and cannot be called in 
question. The controversy on the actual merits of the Convention 
has died down. When the workers, with not unjustified impa- 
tience, demand speedy ratification, they are opposed mainly by 
the prudence of the Government delegates, who insist on having 
all the time necessary for the drafting of legislation. This may 
perhaps be the reason for the silence of the employers’ delegates. 
The employers had previously declared their intention of opening 
a discussion in the Conference on the difficulties of ratification ; 
as a matter of fact, however, they abstained from taking part in 
the discussion. 

Similarly the discussion between the representatives of India and 
Japan had not the same character as last year. It is true that 
India once more referred to the competition to which the textile 
industries of that country, which has ratified the Hours Conven- 
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tion, are exposed from the Japanese industries, which are favoured 
by the fact that labour conditions are less advanced. Mr. Kasama, 
Japanese Government Delegate, replied that there was no practical 
difference between the hours worked in the Japanese textile indus- 
tries and those imposed on India by the Washington Convention. 
He brought forward statements made by Indian textile manufac- 
turers to show that the difficulties of the cotton industry in India 
are due to the low output of the unskilled workers. Possibly, 
however, the fact that the President of the Conference was a 
representative of the Indian Government prevented the discussion 
from becoming too acute. The criticisms made by both parties 
were less violent than in previous years, and the speakers represent- 
ing each country paid a tribute to the efforts made in the other 
country to improve the condition of the workers. 

Possibly it is because there was no heated controversy and 
not even any uncompromising opposition on the principle of 
questions which are of vital importance to the development of the 
Organisation — if we leave on one side the keen controversy be- 
tween Mr. Jouhaux and Mr. Olivetti on Fascist organisation and 
the spirit of the Italian Charter of Labour — that, as the Director 
stated in his reply, there was a general impression of optimism and 
indulgence. Mr. Jouhaux apparently regarded the atmosphere 
of calm which prevailed as showing a lack of interest in the work of 
the Organisation. What perhaps gave him this impression was 
the objective, and to some minds somewhat academic, spirit in 
which the Conference discus%ed certain legal or technical problems 
with which the Organisation is or may shortly be faced. 

Various constitutional problems were mentioned by Govern- 
ment delegates such as Sir Louis Kershaw, Mr. Fotitch, Mr. Tranco- 
Jasi, and Mr. Mannio, by employers’ representatives such as 
Mr. Oersted, Mr. Curéin, and Mr. Mircea, and workers’ represent- 
atives such as Mr. Mertens, Mr. Jouhaux, and Mr. Serrarens. 
Only a passing mention need be made of the difficulties of applica- 
tion or divergencies of interpretation of Article 405 of the Treaty 
to which attention was drawn by Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Mannio, Finnish Government Delegate. The 
legal questions which they raised have either been settled in prac- 
tice during the last seven years or will be studied in the Office 
itself. In order, however, to give a clear idea of the long discussion 
which took place, special] mention must be made of two important 
questions which were dealt with in various ways by many speakers. 
The first question was that of the form in which Conventions 
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should be drafted. Mr. Oersted referred to the difficulties experi 
enced in the ratification of the Hours Convention, which in his 
opinion regulated hours of work in too much detail. Although he 
did not propose any immediate action, he submitted various 
suggestions for the future. He once again took up an idea which 
had been outlined at previous Sessions that Conventions might be 
drafted in the form of “ Conventions of principle ’’ containing only 
provisions of a general character and supplemented by more 
detailed and more elastic Recommendations. “ We should try ”’, 
he said, “ to arrive in future at Conventions containing only a 
few clauses, which should however be sufficiently clear and definite 
to be enforced in a uniform manner in all countries. . . . We should 
ask ourselves whether the Convention which we are drawing up is 
capable of being ratified and generally enforced. If so, we are 
promoting social progress. If not, we are adding to the number of 
Conventions which are nothing more than fine declarations and 
have no practical effect.” Mr. Tranco-Jasi, Rumanian Minister 
of Labour, expressed a somewhat similar idea’ in another form. 
Supporting the view put forward last year by Mr. Olivetti, he 
expressed the opinion “that international legislation should be 
capable of effective application to different peoples having different 
national characteristics and varying economic conditions... . It 
should correspond to the actual stage of development of the country 
to which it is applied, and consequently it should be drafted on the 
lines of the mean of the existing legislation of all the States Members 
of the Organisation.’’ Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Delegate, 
strongly opposed Mr. Oersted’s suggestion. “It has been said here 
that we should only adopt Conventions of principle containing 
provisions of an entirely general character, and that we should 
supplement them by more elastic and more detailed Recommenda- 
tions... . Let me draw attention to a precedent. In 1925 the 
Conference adopted a Convention on occupational diseases which 
only dealt with three diseases. In addition to that Convention, 
which was practically one of principle, the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation. Nevertheless only two countries have ratified 
since 1925. To my mind this is a proof that the changes proposed 
in the adoption of Conventions aim solely at retarding ratifica- 
tion. ” 

The Director recognised that the question was worthy of study, 
but pointed out that the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
in giving an advisory opinion on the question of night work in 
bakeries, did not accept the view of the employers’ representa- 
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tives that Conventions could only deal with general principles 
and that the methods of application should be left to the Govern- 
ments. Speaking on the same subject a little later in connection 
with the Hours Convention, the Director expressed himself as 


follows : 


It has been said that the Conventions are badly drafted and too 
rigid. We have heard a number of criticisms of our Conventions, 
which it is stated are ill adapted to general industrial conditions and 
consequently difficult to ratify. I am somewhat sceptical of these views. 
I can think of Governments which have told us that the Hours Conven- 
tion was not sufficiently elastic to allow certain industrial conditions to 
be brought within it without excessively far-reaching changes in appli- 
cation. Two years later some of the very same Governments said that 
the guarantees which the Convention provided were insufficient and 
that owing to the fact that there was no international maximum for 
overtime or that certain forms of industry were differently regarded in 
certain countries, they could not ratify because the Convention was not 
sufficiently rigid and did not provide the necessary guarantees. 


The other problem was that of the distinction between economic 
matters and social matters. It would appear that since the discus- 
sions of the International Economic Conference, in which the 
Office took an active part, there has been a change in the general 
attitude on this question. In former times there has been strong 
opposition to the view that owing to the interdependence between 
economic questions and labour questions the Office should make 
a direct study of production problems. This idea now seems to 
have prevailed. Mr. Fotitch, Government Delegate of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and Mr. Jouhaux, Mr. Serrarens, and 
Mr. Duffy, speaking for the workers, congratulated the Office on 
the part it had played in the work of the Economic Conference and 
expressed the hope that it might take a more active share in what 
Mr. Jouhaux called the drafting of a new economic constitution. 
But this was not all. The authorised representatives of the 
employers, holding that the adoption of social reforms is dependent 
on the economic situation, also expressed the wish that the question 
should be studied in close collaboration between the Economic 
Organisation of the League of Nations and the Office. Mr. Mircea 
expressed the hope that the Organisation would collect information 
on the economic aspect of proposed reforms as well as on their social 
aspect. Mr. Curtin, in a humorous speech, remarked that the 
social policy of the Organisation resembled tight-rope walking 
because sufficient account was not taken of the interdependence 
between social and economic questions. He definitely proposed 
that the Governing Body should consider whether the Office could 
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not, in collaboration with the League of Nations, deal with the 
economic questions which are bound up with social questions and 
whether it could not collect the necessary information for itself. 

Although the Director accepted suggestions of this kind, he 
pointed out that there were certain elementary reforms — such 
as the protection of women and children, which found an ardent 
defender in Miss Bondfield, British Workers’ Delegate — which 
the conscience of humanity could not afford to ignore whatever 
might be their economic effects. He supported Mr. Jouhaux’s 
contention that if the Office undertook economic studies it must 
do so with the idea of finding means of promoting social justice 
and not of retarding it. 

The discussion of great problems of this kind which profoundly 
affect the future activity of the Office and the lines of its work formed 
the main feature of the debate. The Conference however also 
devoted a certain amount of attention to more technical questions 
relating to the position of the workers. The importance of the 
unemployment problem was stressed by Mr. Poulton, British Work- 
ers’ Delegate ; Mr. Miiller, German Workers’ Delegate ; Mr. Rukki, 
Estonian Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Vogel, German Employers’ 
Delegate. Mr. Duffy, among others, recommended th= situation 
of commezcial employees to the attention of the Conference. 
Mr. Mannio, Mr. Justin Godart, and Mr. de Michelis drew 
the attention of the Organisation to the important question 
of intellectual work. Mr. de Michelis also touched on the question 
of the settlement of labour disputes and on emigration questions. 
In connection with emigration Mr. de Michelis said that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, without going beyond its competence 
or the limits of its constitution, could raise in a definite form the 
question of “international opportunities for employment, the 
balance between production and consumption, the balance be- 
tween the possession of raw materials and their just distribution. 
and, above all, the placing of workers throughout the world”’. 
References were made to the question of the social burdens imposed 
by certain reforms and to the comparative study of social insurance 
charges, by Mr. Mannio, Mr. Pienaar, South African Government 
Delegate, and Sir Walter Samuel Kinnear, British Government 
Delegate. 

Another question raised was that of the relations which the 
Office should maintain with distant countries, the means by which 
it should keep in touch with States which are not Members of the 
Organisation, and the propaganda which should be undertaken to 
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make the workers of those great countries where counter-propa- 
ganda prevails aware of the benefits which the Organisation is 
endeavouring to confer on the workers of the world. 

Several Delegates of Latin America, including Mr. Unsain, 
Argentine Government Delegate, and Messrs. Buero and Sosa, 
Delegates of Uruguay, proposed that a correspondent’s office 
should be set up with a view to strengthening the somewhat loose 
bonds between the Office and the great American democracies. 
They suggested that it was important for the Office to increase its 
propaganda work so as to counter the development of the Pan- 
American idea. 

Among the Delegates of Far-Eastern countries, Mr. Birla, Indian 
Employers’ Delegate, expressed his satisfaction at the creation of 
an Indian Correspondent’s Office and asked that the publications 
of the Office should be translated into Hindustani so that they 
might be read by the majority of the inhabitants of the country. 
The Chinese Delegate, Mr. Chao Hsin-Chu, made a speech of a 
political character in which he spoke of unequal treaties and at 
the same time asked for the institution of a permanent correspond- 
ent’s office in China. 

Several delegates, from various opposite points of view, raised 
the question of relations with the countries which are not Members 
of the Organisation, and above all with Soviet Russia. Mr. Olivetti 
thought that at a time when all the Governments were showing 
increasing reserve towards the Soviets and when the representation 
of the Soviets at the International Economic Conference had 
produced negative results, it was neither useful nor desirable to 
arrange for any form of collaboration between the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and the Organisation. On the other hand, three 
workers’ delegates, Mr. Mertens, Mr. Jouhaux, and Mr. Duffy, 
demanded that relations with the Soviets should be maintained, 
and Mr. Mertens expressed the hope that the Soviet Government 
would send an observer to the Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS 


As at former Sessions, the Conference had before it a certain 
number of resolutions concerning questions other than those on 
the agenda, which had been handed in, in accordance with Article 12 
of the Standing Orders, at least seven days before the opening of 


the Session. 
(1) Three resolutions were submitted by Mr. Giri, Indian 
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Workers’ Delegate, two concerning native labour (forced labour and 
criminal penalties for breach of labour contract) and the third 
concerning the representation at the Conference of workers in 
colonies and of native and coloured workers. 

The Conference adopted the first two resolutions in a new text 
submitted by the Selection Committee. This text notes the 
appointment by the Governing Body of a Committee of Experts to 
enquire into conditions of native labour, expresses the hope that 
as the result of the work of the Committee it will be possible to 
place the question of forced labour on the agenda of the Conference 
at an early date, and calls the attention of the Committee to 
the protection of native workers against improper dismissal by 
the employer. 

The third resolution was referred by the Conference to the 
Governing Body for examination. ‘ 

(2) The Conference also adopted a Resolution concerning the 
methods of entry into industry, submitted by Mr. Ferguson, 
Government Delegate of the Irish Free State. This resolution 
proposes that the International Labour Office should make a study 
of existing systems for regulating entry into industry, as well as 
of systems of technical or vocational education, and should 
consider the publication of a report on these questions. 

(3) A draft resolution submitted by Mr. Schiirch, Swiss 
Workers’ Delegate, and amended by the Selection Committee, 
was adopted by the Conference. This resolution requests the 
Governing Body to consider the possibility of placing on the agenda 
of an early Session of the Conference the question of the inter- 
national regulation of the hours of work of employees other than 
those in industry. 

(4) A draft resolution submitted by Mr. Mertens, Belgian 
Workers’ Delegate, and the Government and Workers’ Delegates 
of Uruguay, concerning invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance and the maintenance of the right to pension of 
workers proceeding from one country to another, was adopted in 
the amended text submitted by the Selection Committee. 

(5) Two draft resolutions submitted by Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government Delegate, concerning (i) the general principles 
of contracts of employment, (ii) the solution of collective labour 
disputes, both amended by the Selection Committee, were adopted 
by the Conference. These resolutions request the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility of placing these two questions on the 
agenda of an early Session of the Conference. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Tenth Session of the Conference has given rise to more 
difference of opinion than any of its predecessors. Some of 
the firmest friends of the Organisation have not been sparing of 
their criticisms. They have accused the Conference of a lack of 
animation, and have drawn somewhat pessimistic conclusions from 
these personal impressions. 

Such criticisms, however, seem exaggerated, and still more so 
the pessimism behind them. This year’s Session, on the contrary, 
may well be taken as offering proof of the vitality of the new insti- 
tution. The charge aimed at the Conference of being “ as dull as 
a Parliament” may reasonably — however paradoxical it may 
appear — be accounted an index of the strength and sta- 
bility of the Organisation. The effectiveness of a parliamentary 
assembly is not to be measured by the number of stormy 
sittings where feelings run high, but by its regular, 
systematic, and productive activities. And it is beyond dispute 
that its regularity, the adequacy of its Standing Orders, and the 
continuity of the mandates of a large part of its members, have 
given the Conference many of the features of a Parliament. It 
is true that the details of its organisation are not yet perfect. 
There will probably still be difficulties arising out of the language 
question or the working of the Government Group. The endless 
difficulties of constituting the Committees recurred this year. 
The election of the members of the Committees occupied an entire 
day. It is also probable that sooner or later it will be necessary 
to lay down rules for the organisation of the work of the Conference 
itself, and in particular for the discussion of the Director’s Report. 
The present practice requires improvement, since it results in 
taking up a large part of the time of the Conference without benefit 
to anyone. Lastly, the first experiment with the double-discussion 
procedure was not entirely satisfactory, and it will need revision 
by next year’s Conference. 

But the machinery works and it produces results. Probably 
the Conference has never yet achieved anything more important 
than the adoption of two Conventions, one of which institutes the 
principle of compulsory sickness insurance for wage earners in 
industry, commerce, and domestic service, and the other for wage 
earners in agriculture. We need only look back not merely to the pre- 
war period but even to that which immediately followed the war, five 
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or six years ago, and imagine the obstacles which would then 
have stood in the way of a measure of this kind, to realise 
the progress which has been made. It is true that such a funda- 
mental reform cannot be made in the international sphere unless 
it has been accomplished or is at least in the way of being accom- 
plished in the legislation of a large number of countries. The 
fact that the Conference has embodied the principle in an inter- 
national Convention must none the less be regarded as one of the 
most, if not the most, considerable of the results of the International 
Labour Organisation. 

Of the two questions which came before the Conference for the 
first discussion one, that of minimum wage-fixing machinery, led 
to a positive conclusion. The procedure has been initiated, and 
the question will come before the Conference next year after the 
Governments have been consulted in the manner determined by 
this year’s Conference. The Tenth Session will thus have prepared 
the way for a social reform which the workers of the principal 
industrial countries justly consider one of the most important 
progressive measures of recent decades. 

The other question, that of freedom of association, was not so 
fortunate, and the Conference decided not to place it on the agenda 
of the next Session. It might be asked whether this is a good or 
a bad thing. That, however, does not seem to be how the event 
should be judged. There can be no doubt that if the workers’ 
representatives, who were most urgent that the Conference should 
discuss freedom of association, came to the conclusion, in view of 
the discussions in the competent Committee, that a decision of the 
Conference on the point was likely to have effects which would not 
be to the interest of their organisations, the best thing they could 
do was to say so frankly. They did in fact say so. Possibly their 
alarm was premature and without sufficient foundation, and 
possibly valuable information might have been produced by a 
second discussion at the next Conference on the basis of the 
Governments’ replies to definite questions. In any case, it is not 
thought that the decision of the Conference should be regarded 
as a disaster and extreme conclusions drawn from it. It is not the 
first time that the Conference has failed to arrive at a decision on a 
question on its agenda. Similar cases have twice occurred, and 
in both of them, as in this year’s case, the opposition came from the 
Workers’ Group, which, after all, represents those principally 
interested in the question. 

Even if only the positive results of the Conference are taken 

8 
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into account — the adoption of two Conventions and one Recom- 
mendation on sickness insurance, the first discussion of the question 
of minimum wages, and the decision to place this question on 
the agenda of the Eleventh Session — these represent important 
progress. This, however, is not the sole merit of the Tenth Session. 
For the sake of completeness reference may be made to the fact that 
the new procedure set up last year for the study of the Reports 
sent in under Article 408 was applied for the first time. A single 
experiment is, of course, insufficient to form a judgment, but it 
seems clear that once the first susceptibilities have been overcome 
and the first hesitations have disappeared, the procedure is likely 
to lead to an improved utilisation of the information sent in by 
the Governments under Article 408 and that in the future the new 
procedure will take its place as an essential part of the machinery 
of the Organisation. 

The merits of the Tenth Session are not, however, to be sought 
solely in its positive achievements, but rather in the increasing 
interest which is being taken in the Organisation. More and more 
of the distant countries are sending representatives to Geneva 
in spite of the difficulties and the expense involved. The number 
of complete delegations is also increasing every year. Even those 
countries which are not yet Members of the Organisation are showing 
their interest in the Conference. New evidence of this was provided 
this year by the decision of the Turkish Government to send a 
former Minister and Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
of Foreign Affairs to the Conference as an observer. And an out- 
standing feature is that the Asiatic countries —*and not only the 
Governments but the representatives of the workers’ organisations 
which are being formed — have devoted themselves with the great- 
est enthusiasm to preparation for the work of the Conference and 
to following its discussions. Sir Atul Chatterjee, in his opening 
speech, attributed his election as President to the desire of the 
Conference to show its interest in the labour questions that have 
arisen and will continue to arise in the Eastern countries. He gave 
figures to show the great progress of industrial development in 
all Asiatic countries and especially in Japan, India, and China. 
He pointed out that the rapid changes that are taking place in the 
conditions of the population of those countries made it the urgent 
duty of the International Labour Organisation to deal with the 
problems that arise. It cannot be doubted that the development 
that is taking place in the Far East is one of unprecedented rapidity 
and that the International Labour Organisation cannot possibly 
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ignore the position or confine its attention exclusively to labour 
problems in the form they take in highly industrialised countries. 
As a matter of fact it has not done so. Asiatic labour questions 
have from the outset aroused the increasing attention of the Confer- 
ence and have been discussed with a force of conviction which the 
European countries would do well to emulate. The International 
Labour Office is already giving attention to oversea labour pro- 
blems. A special section for native labour has been set up in the 
Diplomatic Division, a Committee of Experts has been appointed, 
and studies on the subject will shortly be published. There 
can be no doubt that in the near future questions specially affecting 
Asiatic or African countries will be placed on the agenda of the 
Conference. All this indicates the increasing tendency of the 
International Labour Organisation to extend its scope beyond the 
European circumstances in which it was born, so as to realise 
the wish expressed at the end of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty 
and extend its benefits to all the workers of the world. 


APPENDIX 


DrarFrt CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE AT ITS TENTH SESSION? 


Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for Workers in Industry 
and Commerce and Domestic Servants 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Tenth Session on 25 May 1927, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to sick- 
ness insurance for workers in industry and commerce and domestic servants, 
which is included in the first item of the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, 
adopts, this fifteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members of the Inter- 





' The first Draft Convention is given in full; the second is reprinted without 
the preamble and the formal clauses (Articles 11-18 of the first Draft Conven- 
tion), which are the same, mutatis mutandis, in both. 
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national Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 


Peace : 


Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes to set up a system of compulsory sickness insurance which shall 
be based on provisions at least equivalent to those contained in this Convention. 


Article 2. 


The compulsory sickness insurance system shall apply to manual and non- 
manual workers, including apprentices, employed by industrial undertakings and 
commercial undertakings, out-workers and domestic servants. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any Member to make such exception in its 
national laws or regulations as it deems necessary in respect of : 

(a) Temporary employment which lasts for less than a period to be determined 
by national laws or regulations, casual employment not for the purpose of the 
employer’s trade or business, occasional employment and subsidiary employment ; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed an amount to be determined by 
national laws or regulations ; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money wage ; 

(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work are not of a like nature to those of 
ordinary wage earners ; 

(e) Workers below or above age limits to be determined by national laws or 
regulations ; 

(f) Members of the employers’ family. 

It shall further be open to exempt from the compulsory sickness insurance sys- 
tem persons who in case of sickness are entitled by virtue of any laws or regulations, 
or of a special scheme, to advantages at least equivalent on the whole to those 
provided for in this Convention. 

This Convention shall not apply to seamen and sea fishermen for mt insurance 
against sickness provision may be made by a decision of a later Session of the Con- 


ference. 


Article 3. 


An insured person who is rendered incapable of work by reason of the abnormal 
state of his bodily or mental health shall be entitled to a cash benefit for at least 
the first twenty-six weeks of incapacity from and including the first day for which 
benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made conditional on the insured person 
having first complied with a qualifying period and, on the expiry of the same, 
with a waiting period of not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in the following cases : 

(a) Where in respect of the same illness the insured person receives compensa- 
tion from another source to which he is entitled by law ; benefit shall only be wholly 
or partially withheld in so far as such compensation is equal to or less than the 
amount of the benefit provided by the present Article ; 

(+) As long as the insured person does not by the fact of his incapacity suffer 
any loss of the normal product of his labour, or is maintained at the expense of the 
insurance funds or from public funds ; nevertheless, cash benefits shall only partially 
be withheld when the insured person, although thus personally maintained, has 
family responsibilities ; 

(c) As long as the insured person while ill refuses, without valid reason, to 
comply with the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relating to the conduct of 
insured persons while ill, or voluntarily and without authorisation removes him- 
self from the supervision of the insurance institutions. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in the case of sickness caused by the 
insured person’s wilful misconduct. 
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Article 4. 


The insured person shall be entitled free of charge, as from the commencement 
of his illness and at least until the period prescribed for the grant of sickness benefit 
expires, to medical treatment by a fully qualified medical man and to the supply 
of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be required to pay such part of the cost 
of medical benefit as may be prescribed by national laws or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as the insured person refuses, without 
valid reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or the instructions relating to the 
conduct of insured persons while ill, or neglects to make use of the facilities placed 
at his disposal by the insurance institution. 


Article 5. 


National laws or regulations may authorise or prescribe the grant of medical 
benefit to members of an insured person’s family living in his household and 
dependent upon him, and shall determine the conditions under which such benefit 
shall be administered. 


Article 6. 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by self-governing institutions, which 
shall be under the administrative and financial supervision of the competent public 
authority and shall not be carried on with a view to profit. Institutions founded 
by private initiative must be specially approved by the competent public authority, 

The insured persons shall participate in the management of the self-governing 
insurance institutions on such conditions as may be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations. 

The administration of sickness insurance may, nevertheless, be undertaken 
directly by the State where and as long as its administration is rendered difficult 


or impossible or inappropriate by reason of national conditions, and particularly 
by the insufficient development of the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Article 7. 


The insured persons and their employers shall share in providing the financial 


resources of the sickness insurance system. 
It is open to national laws or regulations to decide as to a financial contribution 


by the competent public authority. 
Article 8. 


This Convention does not in any respect affect the obligations arising out of the 
Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its First Session. 


Article 9. 


A right of appeal shall be granted to the insured person in case of dispute 
concerning his right to benefit. 


Article 10. 


It shall be open to States which comprise large and very thinly populated areas 
not to apply the Convention in districts where, by reason of the small density and 
wide dispersion of the population and the inadequacy of the means of communica- 
tion, the organisation of sickness insurance, in accordance with this Convention, 
is impossible. 

The States which intend to avail themselves of the exception provided by this 
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Article shall give notice of their intention when communicating their formal ratifica- 
tion to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. They shall inform the 
International Labour Office as to what districts they apply the exception and indi- 
cate their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland to avail itself of the exception con- 
tained in this Article. 


Article 11. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 


Article 12. 


This Convention shall come into force ninety days after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shal! come into force for any Member ninety days 
after the date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 13. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour Organisation. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications which may be 
communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 14. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, and 10 into 
operation not later than 1 January 1929, and to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to make these provisions effective. 


Article 15. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 16. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, by 
an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registra- 
tion. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 17. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
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Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision or modification. 


Article 18. 


The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for Agricultural Workers 


Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to set up a system of compulsory sickness insurance for 
agricultural workers, which shall be based on provisions at least equivalent to 
those contained in this Convention. 


Article 2 


The compulsory sickness insurance system shall apply to manual and non- 
manual workers, including apprentices, employed by agricultural undertakings. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any Member to make such exceptions in its 
national laws or regulations as it deems necessary in respect of : 

(a) Temporary employment which lasts for less then a period to be determined 
by national laws or regulations, casual employment not for the purpose of the 
employer’s trade or business, occasional employment and subsidiary employment ; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed an amount to be determined by 
national laws or regulations ; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money wage ; 

(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work are not of a like nature to those of 
ordinary wage earners ; 

(e) Workers below or above age limits to be determined by national laws or 
regulations ; 

({) Members of the employer’s family. 

It shall further be open to exempt from the compulsory sickness insurance sys- 
tem persons who in case of sickness are entitled by virtue of any laws or regulations, 
or of a special scheme, to advantages at least equivalent on the whole to those 
provided for in this Convention. 


o 


Article 3. 


An insured person who is rendered incapable of work by reason of the abnorma 
state of his bodily or mental health shall be entitled to a cash benefit for at least 
the first twenty-six weeks of incapacity from and including the first day for which 
benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made conditional on the insured person 
having first complied with a qualifying period and, on the expiry of the same, with 
a waiting period of not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in the following cases : 

(a) Where in respect of the same iliness the insured person receives compensa- 
tion from another source to which he is entitled by law; benefit shall only be 
wholly or partially withheld in so far as such compensation is equal to or less than 
the amount of the benefit provided by the present Article ; 

(b) As long as the insured person does not by the fact of his incapacity suffer 
any loss of the normal product of his labour, or is maintained at the expense of the 
insurance funds or from public funds ; nevertheless, cash benefits shall only partially 
be withheld when the insured person, although thus personally maintained, has 
family responsibilities. 
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(c) As long as the insured person while ill refuses, without valid reason, to 
comply with the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relating to the conduct ofinsured 
persons while ill, or voluntarily and without authorisation removes himself 
from the supervision of the insurance institutions. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in the case of sickness caused by the 


insured person’s wilful misconduct. 
Article 4. 


The insured person shall be entitled free of charge, as from the commencement 
of his illness and at least until the period prescribed for the grant of sickness benefit 
expires, to medical treatment by a fully qualified medical man and to the supply 
of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be required to pay such part of the cost 
of medical benefit as may be prescribed by national laws or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as the insured person refuses, without 
valid reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or the instructions relating to the 
conduct of insured persons while ill, or neglects to make use of the facilities placed 
at his disposal by the insurance institution. 


Article 36. 


National laws or regulations may authorise or prescribe the grant of medical 
benefit to members of an insured person’s family living in his household and depen- 
dent upon him, and shall determine the conditions under which such benefit shall 


be administered. 


Article 6. 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by self-governing institutions, which 
shall be under the administrative and financial supervision of the competent public 
authority and shall not be carried on with a view to profit. Institutions founded by 
private initiative must be specially approved by the competent public authority. 

The insured persons shall participate in the management of the self-governing 
insurance institutions on such conditions as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations. 

The administration of sickness insurance may, nevertheless, be undertaken 
directly by the State where and as long as its administration is rendered difficult 
or impossible or inappropriate by reason of national conditions, and particularly 
by the insufficient development of the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Article 7. 


The insured persons and their employers shall share in providing the financial 


resources of the sickness insurance system. 
It is open to national laws or regulations to decide as to a financial contribution 


by the competent public authority. 


Article 8. 


A right of appeal shall be granted to the insured person in case of dispute con- 
cerning his right to benefit. 


Article 9. 


It shall be open to States which comprise large and very thinly populated areas 
not to apply the Convention in districts where, by reason of the small density and 
wide dispersion of the population and the inadequacy of the means of communica- 
tion, the organisation of sickness insurance, in accordance with this Convention, 


is impossible. 
The States which intend to avail themselves of the exception provided by this 
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Article shall give notice of their intention when communicating their formal ratifica- 
tion to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. They shall inform the Inter- 
national Labour Office as to what districts they apply the exception and indicate 
their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland to avail itself of the exception con- 


tained in this Article. 


Reeommendation concerning the General Principles of Sickness Insurance 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Tenth Session on 25 May 1927, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the 
principles of sickness insurance, the first item on the Agenda of the Session 


and 
Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a recom- 


mendation, 
adopts, this fifteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-seven, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace : 

Whereas the maintenance of a healthy and vigorous labour supply is of capital 
importance not only for the workers themselves, but also for communities which 
desire to develop their productive capacity ; and 

Whereas this development is only attainable by constantly and systematically 
applying provident measures to obviate or make good any loss of the workers 
productive efficiency ; and 

Whereas the best provident measure for these purposes is to establish a system 
of social insurance which confers clearly defined rights on the persons to whom it 
applies ; 

Therefore the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Having adopted Draft Conventions concerning, of the one part, sickness insur- 
ance for workers in industry and commerce and domestic servants, and, of the other 
part, sickness insurance for agricultural workers, drafts which lay down minimum 
conditions which must be complied with from the beginning by every system of 
sickness insurance, and 

Considering that, in order to put the experience already gained at the disposal 
of the Members with a view to assisting them in the institution or completion of 
their sickness insurance services, it is desirable to indicate a number of the general 
principles which practice shows to be the best calculated to promote a just, effective 
and appropriate organisation of sickness insurance, 

Recommends that each Member should take the following principles and rules 


into consideration : 


I. Score or APPLICATION. 


1. Sickness insurance should include within its scope, without discrimination 
as to age or sex, every person who performs work by way of his occupation and under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship. 

2. If, however, it is considered desirable to fix age limits by reason of the fact 
that workers above or below such limits are already protected bylaw or otherwise, 
such limits should not apply to young persons who cannot normally be considered 
as dependent upon their family or to workers who have not reached the old-age 
pension age ; and 

If exceptions are made in respect of workers whose earnings or income exceed 
a specified amount, such exceptions should only apply to workers whose earnings or 
income are such that they may reasonably be expected to make their own provision 


for sickness. 
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II. BENEFITS. 
A. Cash Benefits. 


3. In order to secure that an insured person who is rendered incapable of work 
by sickness may recover his health as early as possible, the cash benefit representing 
compensation for lost wages should be adequate. 

For this purpose the statutory scale of benefit should ordinarily be fixed in 
relation to the normal wage which is taken into account for the purposes of compul- 
sory insurance, and should be a substantial proportion of such wage, regard being 
had to family responsibilities ; but in countries where the workers have adequate 
facilities, of which they are accustomed to take advantage, to procure for them- 
selves additional benefit by other means, a uniform scale of benefit may be appro- 
priate. 

4. The statutory benefit should be paid for at least the first twenty-six weeks of 
incapacity as from and including the first day for which benefit is payable ; never- 
theless, the period for which benefit is payable should be increased to one year 
in cases of serious and chronic illness and for insured persons who will not 
receive any invalidity benefit on the expiry of their right to sickness benefit. 

5. An insurance institution which can show that it is in a sound financial posi- 
tion should be authorised : 

(a) To increase the statutory scale of benefit up to specified amounts either for 
all insured persons or for certain groups of the same, in particular insured persons 
with family responsibilities ; 

(6b) To prolong the statutory period during which benefit is payable. 

6. In countries where burial expenses are not, customarily or by law, covered 
by some other insurance, sickness insurance institutions should, on the death of 
an insured person, pay a benefit in respect of the cost of decent burial ; they should 
also be empowered to pay such a benefit in respect of the burial expenses of the 


insured person’s dependants. 


B. Benefits in kind. 


7. Treatment by a fully qualified doctor and the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines and appliances should be granted to an insured person from the beginning 
of his illness and for so long as the state of his health requires it ; the insured person 
should be entitled to these benefits free of charge from the beginning of his illness 
and at least until the expiry of the period prescribed for the grant of sickness benefit. 

8. Inaddition to treatment by a fully qualified doctor and the supply of proper 
and sufficient medicines and appliances, there should be available for the insured 
person, as and when local and financial conditions admit, facilities for specialist 
services, as well as dental treatment, and for treatment in hospital, where his family 
circumstances necessitate it or his illness requires a mode of treatment which can 
only be given in hospital. 

9. While an insured person is maintainedin hospital, the insurance institution 
should pay to his dependants the whole or a part of the sickness benefit which would 
have been payable to him had he not been so maintained. 

10. With a view to ensuring good conditions for the maintenance in health of 
the insured person and his family, members of the insured person’s family living 
in his home and dependent upon him should be furnished with medical benefit, 
as and when it may be possible and practicable to do so. 

11. Insurance institutions should be empowered to avail themselves, on equi- 
table conditions, of the services of such doctors as they need. 

In urban centres, and within specified geographical limits, an insured person 
should be entitled to choose a doctor from among those at the disposal ef the 
insurance institution, unless this would involve considerable extra expense to the 


institution. 
C. Sickness Prevention. 


12. As most diseases can be prevented, an alert policy of prevention is calculat- 
ed to avert loss of productive efficiency, to render available for other purposes the 
financial resources which are absorbed by avoidable illness, and to promote the 
material, intellectual and moral well-being of the community. 
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Sickness insurance should assist in inculcating the practice of the rules of hygiene 
among the workers. It should give preventive treatment and grant the same to 
as large a number of individuals as possible as soon as the premonitory symptoms of 
disease appear. It should be capable of contributing towards the prevention of the 
spread of disease and the improvement of the national health,in pursuance of a 
general policy co-ordinating all the various activities towards these ends. 


III. ORGANISATION OF INSURANCE. 


13. Insurance institutions should be administered under the supervision of the 
competent public authority in accordance with the principles of self-government, 
and shall not be carried on for profit. The insured persons being those who are the 
most directly interested in the working of the insurance scheme should, through 
elected representatives, have an important part in the management of the insurance 
system. 

14. A good organisation of medical benefit and, in particular, the efficient 
provision and utilisation of medical equipment embodying the results of scientific 
progress can be most easily secured — except in certain special circumstances — 
by concentrating action on a territorial basis. 


IV. FrmNanctaL RESOURCES. 


15. The financial resources for the insurance scheme should be provided by 
contributions from the insured persons and contributions from employers. The 
provision thus jointly made can be supplemented to advantage by contributions 
from public funds, especially for the purpose of improving the health of the people. 

With a view to securing the stability of the insurance system, reserve funds, 
appropriate to the peculiar circumstances of the system, should be constituted. 


V. SETTLEMENT oF DISPUTES. 


16. With a view totheir being settled rapidly and inexpensively, disputes as to 
benefits between insured persons and insurance institutions should be referred to 
special tribunals, the members of which include judges or assessors who are specially 
cognisant of the purposes of insurance and the needs of insured persons. 


VI. ExXcEPTION FOR SPARSELY POPULATED TERRITORIES. 


17. States which, by reason of the small density of their population ay of the 
inadequacy of the means of communication, cannot organise sickness insurance 
in certain parts of their territory should: 

(a) Establish in such parts of their territory a sanitary service adequate to 


the local conditions ; 

(b) Examine periodically whether the conditions required for the introduction 
of compulsory sickness insurance in the parts of their territory previously excepted 
from the compulsory scheme are ful filled. 


VII. SEAMEN AND SEA FISHERMEN. 


This Recommendation shall not apply to seamen and sea fishermen. 





The Evolution of a 
Wage-Adjustment System: I 


by 


“ 


J. R. BELLERBY 


In the first of this series of articles it was stated that the chief 
purpose of the study was to illustrate and emphasise a certain “ method 
of procedure” for the evolution of a wage-adjustment system. In 
the proposed procedure, the initial stage, discussed in the previous 
article, was shown to be that of finding the means of distinguishing 
the fundamental character of disputes — it being essential at the 
outset to determine which parties are ultimately affected in any 
given case. When it has been possible to classify disputes according 
to the parties actually involved in them, the way is open for the consid- 
eration of the two remaining stages of the procedure: the discovery 
of the criteria for determining the “ just” wage; and the devising 
of the data necessary to show how far in the direction of the “ just ” 
position it would be desirable, in existing circumstances, to press 
the wage. The present article is concerned with these two final 
stages of the procedure. 


IV. CRITERIA OF JUSTICE 


One primary condition to be fulfilled, if Justice is to be carried 
effectively into the sphere of industrial relations, is that the inter- 
pretation given to the idea of Justice shall be that of the people 
as a whole. In other words, the criteria to be applied for deciding 
what is just in trade disputes must be those accepted by the com- 
munity in general. It is with the community that the enforcement 
or rejection of decisions ultimately rests ; in consequence, the only 
criteria which can survive are those which yield decisions satisfying 
to the public mind. 

An analogy from the sphere of civil law may make this point 
more evident. Judges, when applying the idea of justice to any 
given lawsuit, make no attempt to define their own independent 
sense of what is right, but seek first for principles established and 
confirmed through long acceptance by the people ; then, for guid- 
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ance in special cases showing variation from the general rule, 
they look for precedent. Always, they base their decisions on 
some principles or previous findings which have gained the approba- 
tion of the community in general. 

Similarly, the introduction of justice into industrial affairs 
means the application, not of any individual’s concept of this ideal, 
but of the concept of the generality of men. And in the considera- 
tion of wage disputes. the discovery of what is just in any given 
case involves the finding of some well-established principle of justice, 
or some custom acknowledged by the people, which has a bearing 
on wage disputes, and will indicate which way the public decision 
would go in the case at issue. 

The actual process of discovering what is just in wage disputes 
may be re-outlined as follows. The first step (discussed in the 
previous article) is that of enquiring into the nature of disputes 
to determine whose interests are ultimately at stake. On the 
surface each case represents a conflict of interest between wage- 
earners and non-wage-earners ; but owing to the peculiarly pro- 
tected situation of the latter group they are frequently able to 
shift the burden of a rise of wages on to other wage-earners by 
raising prices or by reducing employment. In such a case the 
dispute becomes converted into one in which the conflict of interests 
is essentially between wage-earners and other wage-earners. 

In the previous article, the statistics necessary for showing 
the true nature of disputes were discussed ; and a scheme of tests 
was suggested for classifying cases into two broad groups: (i) 
those which are substantially of the character “ wage-earners 
versus non-wage-earners ” and (ii) intermediate cases, and those 
bearing the character “ wage-earners versus other wage-earners ” 
The process, now to be considered, of discovering the ‘‘just’’ wage 
entails the separate examination of each of these types, with a 
view to showing what criteria of justice would be in the public 
mind for application to such disputes. 

This process will be illustrated here by the examination, first, 
of group (i) above. 


(i) Disputes which are Substantially of the Nature 
“ Wage-earners versus Non-wage-earners ” 


The type of dispute to be considered under this title is that in 
which, if a rise of wages be secured, the increase will probably be 
paid out of the profits of the industry immediately involved, and 
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will not lead to the transfer of the burden to other sections of 
the community. It is the case in which wage-earners may gain 
definitely at the expense of non-wage-earners. The question is : 
In the common view, ought the workers to secure a rise ? And 
if so, how much ? 

A criterion will be suggested here as yielding the solution in 
this case — a criterion which is already widely used? — and the 
attempt will then be made to show, first, that the criterion is likely 
to conform to the majority opinion of what is equitable ; secondly, 
that if it is not at the outset voluntarily applied, it will ultimately 
force its way into application through a certain inevitable and 
undesirable train of economic circumstances. 

The criterion to be suggested, then, is “ Pay what the industry 
can bear”. More precisely, this should be re-stated as “ Pay 
as much as the industry can bear without passing on the burden 
to workers elsewhere ”. (If the extra wage cost is passed on to 
workers in other fields, then the dispute falls into the second group, 
“ wage-earners versus other wage-earners ”, to be discussed below.) 

The interests of other workers begin to be involved, it is to be 
noted, either when the increase of wages causes excessive bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment amongst the weaker sections of the 
industry, or when the increase is offset by a rise of prices to the 
consumer. Hence, the final definition of “ Pay what the industry 
can bear” is: “ Pay as much as the industry can bear without 
either raising its prices or causing serious unemployment. ” 

The question then arises : How fully is this criterion supported 
in the public mind ? 

The first point of significance bearing on this question is that 
the wage-earners’ share of the national income ranges between 
52 and 56 per cent. — little more than half the total. This is 
despite the fact that they far outnumber the rest of the com- 
munity. 

There exist, in fact, marked inequalities in the distribution 
of income; inequalities which are sufficiently pronounced to 
offend the public sense of justice. As will be observed later, some 
degree of difference in income and wealth appears to be acteptable 
to both wage-earners and non-wage-earners ; but as the differences 
become extreme they become progressively less tolerable. 





1 In his Collection of Decisions presenting Principles of Wage Settlement (New 
York, 1924), Professor Fr1s examines exhaustively the awards given in the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, and Australasia, and shows that the criterion 
to be suggested here is one of the two most widely applied. 
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The true basis for this common dislike of inequality may be 
difficult to find; probably it arises from a variety of mutually 
dependent grounds. With some it may be due to the instinctive 
desire in man for harmony and “balance”, coupled with the know- 
ledge that where there is serious difference in possession, this must 
inevitably provide a basis for jealousy and discontent. With 
others it may be due perhaps to the sportsman’s sense that all 
men should have an equal handicap, a fair start in life. In the 
minds of some, there may be a definitely scientific basis .or their 
feeling. They may realise that the welfare of the community 
as a whole depends largely on the efficiency of the working force, 
and that the more adequately the nation’s income is distributed 
amongst this group, the more assured is the progress and prosperity 
of the entire society. Or it may be appreciated that £1 spent 
by a working man may bring as much personal satistaction and 
public advantage as £10 spent by a man of affluence, and that, 
accordingly, the transfer of wealth from the very rich to the very 
poor must produce a net social gain. Most important, for the 
majority of countries, is the knowledge that the total national 
income is itself so small that any marked inequality ‘n its distribu- 
tion must inevitably be accompanied by serious distress amongst 
those who lose in the division. 

Whether or not they rationalise their thoughts, the majority 
have come to regard serious inequality as inequity. When they 
contemplate the present distribution of income quite objectively 
they reach the view that the differences in possession which it 
creates are a defect in existing civilised society. 

The second main point affecting the public acceptance of this 
criterion is that, under the present economic system, only minor 
changes are possible in the present method of distribution. There 
can be no appreciable reduction of existing inequalities. Various 
different forms of income discussed in Section IIT — rent, interest, 
and certain types of profit — are determined in amount by laws 
not subject to human regulation, and are largely protected from 
incursions by wages. The Wages-Proportion itself remains a 
highly inflexible amount. 

From these two main considerations, a combined argument 
is derived. If it be assumed that, in the general consensus, the 
existing inequalities of income are displeasing ; and if it be assumed 
also that these inequalities cannot be materially diminished : 
one may deduce that whenever occasions do in fact arise when 
the wage-earners’ share can beincreased or prevented from declin- 
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ing, advantage should be taken of these occasions. In other 
words, when an industry can afford, out of its own profits, to pay 
higher wages to its employees, it is desirable that the greater 
payment should be made. 

If this process of reasoning be acceptable, there would seem 
to be an adequate basis of public opinion to justify the application 
of the criterion “ Pay what the industry can bear” to disputes 
of the character “ wage-earners versus non-wage-earners ”. 

From this point we must proceed to the consideration of what 
would happen if the criterion were not applied in disputes of this 
character. 

When industries are in the situation of being able to pay higher 
wages out of their profits, it is usually because they have increased 
their efficiency ; they have discovered more economic methods 
of production. Insuchcases they are able to produce the same quan- 
tity of goods with less labour, or more goods with the same labour. 
In either circumstance, if wage rate remain the same, the output 
of goods must increase relatively to total wages. If this situa- 
tion is fairly general, the effect of increasing efficiency, coupled 
with stable wage rates, is to produce an excess of output over 
consuming power. 

Whenever a surplus of unconsumable goods arises, a slump 
in trade inevitably follows. The existence of heavy stocks leads 
to a fall of prices and the depression of the market ; and this decline 
must continue until the excess goods are taken off the market. 
A slump in trade may arise from causes other than the failure of 
wages to keep pace with production ; this itself, however, is one 
unfailing cause. The weakening of demand through the relative 
decline of wages may not immediately be felt ; but its effects are 
cumulative, and sooner or later it must result in a general overflow 
of goods and precipitate depression?. 

Thus the one advantage of raising money wages at the outset, 
in proportion as efficiency increases, is that the slump is thereby 
avoided and the loss both to wage-earners and to non-wage-earners 
is escaped. If, in all industries, an increase of efficiency were 
accompanied by a corresponding rise of wages, there need be no 
decline in consuming power and no collapse of trade. 

The observed stability of the Wages-Proportion has been regard- 





1 For an extensive account of the manner in which the failure of wages leads 
to trade depression, reference might be made to J. A. Hopson : The Economics 
of Unemployment (London, Allen and Unwin, 1922). See also an article by 
Foster and Catonines in The American Federationist, Jan. 1926. 
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ed earlier as evidence that there are certain powerful economic 
forces preventing wages from being forced upwards at the expense 
of other forms of income. The same evidence might equally 
be used, however, to show that strong forces impede any decline 
of the Proportion, and that, if wages are not voluntarily increased 
whenever the total output grows, the share of the workers is re- 
established by some effective economic process. This process can 
be no other than the slump in prices and in trade — a remedy 
too drastic to be accepted if there is any means of avoiding the 
necessity for it. As already noted, the raising of wages step 
by step with the increase of efficiency is not the only condition 
necessary to prevent a slump in trade; but it is one condition. 
And this condition can be best fulfilled by the consistent applica- 
tion of the criterion “ Pay what the industry can bear ” to every 
case in which the industry can afford to meet an increase of wages 
out of its own profits, i.e. to all disputes having the character 
“ wage-earners versus non-wage-earners ”. 

This criterion is therefore suggested, in the wage-adjustment 
system here proposed, as the means of showing what is just and 
universally acceptable in all disputes falling within category (i). 


(ii) Intermediate Cases, and Disputes of the Type 
“ Wage-earners versus other Wage-earners ” 


The second group of cases to be considered comprises all disputes 
not included in the first ; that is, disputes in which there is a possi- 
bility, amounting usually to a probability, that if a rise of wages 
is conceded, this will be at the expense of wages elsewhere. 

This type of dispute raises the difficult question of the manner 
in which wages ought to be related to each other. If the raising 
of wages in one part may mean the decline of wages in another, by 
what eriteria can it be determined when this ought to be permitted ? 
At present wage groups are ranked with each other according to 
no principle whatever; each group strives independently for an 
improved position in the rank ; and when one group is successful 
in attaining to a higher place, the others, which it supersedes, 
fall back one pace!. The problem arises then: Ought there to 





' This metaphor may be rather misleading; if the whole rank is advancing 
uniformly (i.e. if wages are rising evenly, keeping pace with a general improve- 
ment in efficiency), there need be no supersession of one wage group by another. 
However, if there is no increase in efficiency, the advance of one group must mean 
the stepping back of others, which is the case we are now considering. 
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be any order or principle in this ranking ? If so, what is the prin- 
ciple to be adopted ? 

Otherwise expressed, the problem involved here is the discovery 
of what constitutes “ Justice” when the interests of different 
groups of wage-earners are in conflict. To this end, it is necessary 
to decide how the community as a whole would wish to adjust 
payment as between different classes of workers. Would the gener- 
al consensus be that all ought to be paid alike ? Or would there 
be a desire to discriminate ? And, if discrimination were desired, 
on what basis would the different wage groups be graded ? 

Let the initial alternatives be taken first : equality throughout 
industry ; or inequality. Is it possible to discern in current ten- 
dencies of thought or custom some public acceptance of the one 
policy or the other ? In practice, there has doubtless been a con- 
siderable widening ot the range of pay as between industry and 
industry ; and this might be regarded as evidence that public 
sentiment is moving towards the recognition of greater inequalities 
than heretofore. However, it might justly be contended that these 
increased disparities are due to a lack of the power, rather than 
of the desire, to co-ordinate the different rates of pay, and that, 
at bottom, the general sentiment is ‘owards the levelling up of 
wages. Within the trades themselves and in the various industries, 
where co-ordination has in fact proved possible, the common 
tendency has been towards equalisation ; flat rates and universal 
minimum rates have emerged in the separate trades; and the 
scales of pay applied in industries comprising many trades have 
been reduced in width. 

The trend of public sentiment would seem therefore to be rather 
in the direction of equality than inequality. Nevertheless, there 
is little ground for the belief that a majority would favour absolute 
equality throughout industry. If the larger industries, grouping 
together many trades, had shown themselves in favour of a flat 
rate covering all the trades, then it might be said that the time 
was drawing near for considering the equalisation of wages through- 
out the community. At present, some degree of inequality is the 
aceepted practice. And the practice is still widespread enough 
to suggest that it is not merely voluntary, but commonly desired. 

If, therefore, inequality be desired in some degree, the further 
problem arises: On what basis are the differences between wages 
to be determined ? Some principle must be found for grading 
the various trades — a principle which expresses the public concept 


of what is just. 
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For this purpose it would seem necessary to be guided once again 
by widely established practice. The problem of grading trades 
in the scale of pay arises in a minor way in a large number of indus- 
tries ; and the solution given to it is always the same : the trades 
are ranked according to skill’. 

The adjustment of the various occupations in order of pre- 
cedence according to skill raises difficulties for most industries. 
One outstanding difficulty is that this chief criterion has always 
to be weighted by that of “ expectation”. Thus, although the 
character of one trade may change completely, involving greater 
or less skill, the rate of pay for the trade cannot immediately be 
changed, because those who entered it had an “ expectation ” 
of a certain continued standing and remuneration in that trade. 
This and other practical obstacles may render difficult the arrange- 
ment of the scale in accordance with what is considered to be, 
in the long run, just; nevertheless, the fundamental aim in 
view, and the basis of the adjustment, is the ranking of trades 
in the order of their skill. 

The general acceptance of this criterion may be due to a deep- 
rooted belief that all men have a rightful claim over that which 
they are able to produce. A man’s output is essentially a part of 
him : the fruit of his own especial talent. He that possesses greater 
talent can produce more goods, or goods of higher value ; therefore 
he has the right of command over his superior product, or over 
its equivalent value. Similarly with groups of men : if one group, 
highly skilled and producing goods of special workmanship, is 
compelled through some peculiar twist of the economic system 
to receive less than its compeers in other trades, the public sense 
of justice is offended. Again, if groups of workers are combining 
in the production of some joint product, it is held that they should 
be rewarded mainly on the basis of their contribution to that 
product; and this, in turn, depends upon their skill. 

The criterion “ Pay according to skill” apparently reflects 
most fully the sense of Justice of the present time ; and it is accord- 





* In his Collection of Decisions (p. 112), Professor Feis states that in establishing 
or revising wage differentials for trades in the same industry “the principles most 
generally used are (1) that they should justly represent the differences in training, 
skill or other abilities required for the different kinds of work, (2) that they should 
allow for differences in advantage and disadvantage in the different kinds of work, 
(3) that they should be sufficient to attract into every one of the occupations 
(especially the skilled ones) a sufficient supply of labour and no more.” From 
the definition given subsequently to the term “skill”, it will be seen that the 
criterion favoured in these pages virtually covers all the three principles quoted. 
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ingly suggested here as the true criterion for showing the just 
solution in wage disputes which involve the interests of different 
groups of workers. 

Whenever a dispute arises, in which the raising of wages in 
the trade under consideration might affect adversely wages in 
other spheres, the question should be asked: How does the 
trade stand in relation to other trades involving equal skill ? 
The direction! of the “ just ” wage for the given trade would be 
shown by this comparison with other trades. 

The criterion would be of little practical value, however, if, 
on each occasion of its use, a new selection had to be made of trades 
of similar skill. The task of picking out the trades each time would 
be unduly onerous, and there could be little assurance thatthe 
selection would be inclusive. What seems necessary, to permit 
the criterion to be speedily and effectively applied, is to grade all 
trades in one complete list, which might then be used for reference 
at any moment by a wage-adjustment board. In the list, the 
trades would be grouped into fairly broad classifications according 
to their skill, the number of classifications depending largely upon 
the accepted practice in the various industries of the country. 
A division into five or six groups would be of some value ; but if 
it could be extended to ten or twelve this would be better, and 
would be fully satisfactory for the purpose suggested here. 

The difficulties which would be encountered in the preparation 
of such a list are numerous and not easily overcome*. The method 
suggested below might, however, prove not ineffective. 

At the outset it would be necessary to define clearly the term 
“ skill”. This term would be taken to include all talents required 
in industry : intelligence, dexterity, courage, endurance, and others ; 
the value of the talents being determined by their scarcity in rela- 
tion to the demand for them in industry. For instance, the faculty 
of tone-appreciation of a piano-tuner may be a gift of great rarity ; 
but it is relatively little in demand in industry ; the value of the 
talent is increased by its scarcity, and reduced again by the small 
demand for it. 





* The question how far in the direction of the “ just’ wage it would be desir- 
able to move the disputed wage position is reserved for the next Section. At 
present the concern is only with the direction in which “ justice ” is to be found. 

* It is impossible here to do more than present certain very broad proposals 
for the building up of a wage-adjustment system. The difficulties and the dangers 
confronting the application of proposals of this character are reviewed very fully 
by Mrs. Burns in Wages and the State (London, P.S. King, 1926), an admirable 
critical analysis of past efforts in the sphere of arbitration. 
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After the careful defining of the term, the preparation of a list 
of trades grouped according to “ skill” might be effected by a 
combination of several processes. 

First, all trades would be closely examined, and the operations 
they entailed would be fully analysed. From this purely objective 
study, the trades would be graded in accordance with the skill 
they appeared to involve, and a list would be drawn up showing 
the result of the classification. 

Quite independently, a further investigation would be carried 
out, under which all workers who had practised more than two 
trades would be invited to state the order in which the trades they 
had followed should be placed from the point of view of skill and 
pay. The results of this investigation would be shown on a separ- 
ate list. 

A further enquiry might be addressed to chairmen of trade 
boards and conciliation committees, to factory inspectors and other 
government officials in close contact with industry ; and another 
schedule would be made on the basis of this enquiry. 

Then a study might suitably be made of the gradings actually 
in operation in industries comprising a large number of trades. 
By placing side by side the lists of trades in any two industries, 
the trades on each list being ranked according to their accepted 
order of precedence, and by adjusting them so that trades in the 
list of the one industry fell opposite identical trades in the list 
of the other, one could show the relation of the whole range of the 
one industry to that of the other from the standpoint of skill. 
If this were done for all industries, a further schedule of skill 
covering a large proportion of trades might be prepared. 

Finally, the situation might be examined in a country like the 
Unitetl States with a view to discovering the order in which trades 
tend to stand when the labour market is highly fluent and when 
discrimination in the price of labour is determined almost exclusive- 
ly on the basis of skill. Care would be taken to include in the list 
only the trades which were identical with those of the country 
making the investigation. 

The first list, based on the analysis of the actual operations in- 
volved in each trade, might then be compared with the remaining 
four, and adjusted to remedy any errors made evident by the 
comparison. In this way, one might hope to secure a final schedule 
showing, at least in broad divisions, the ranking of trades accord- 
ing to their skill. Such an instrument might conveniently be 
termed a “ Schedule of Skill ”. 
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A laving Wage. 

A Schedule of Skill of the type described here would show 
only the order in which the various groups of trades should stand ; 
it would not show the actual wage rate desired for each group. 
The wages being paid at the time in any group might not be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and there might be a general desire to rearrange 
all groups with respect to each other. In particular, dissatisfaction 
might be widespread with the rates of pay received in the lowest 
grades. 

For the purpose of deciding the actual wage-rate to be paid 
in each of the separate groups, it would be necessary to begin by 
considering the trades at the bottom of the scale. The initial 
task would be to determine how far the lowest groups would be 
allowed to fall below the average for all groups. For this purpose 
account would be taken of the civil status and responsibilities 
of the workers at these lower levels, i.e. whether they were 
mainly householders, or minors, or casual workers partly supported 
by other means ; and the wage would be computed in accordance 
with the standards recognised in the country. In other words, 
the “ living-wage ” principle would be applied to show what 
rates ought to be paid in the least fortunate groups in the scale’. 

Once the pay for the lowest groups had been fixed, the rates 
in the rest of the scale would follow automatically. The group 
previously receiving the average wage would continue in that 
position ; and the wage~rates for the remaining groups would be 
interpolated. Thus, if there were ten groups, and the seventh 
group were receiving the average wage, the difference between 
this average wage and the amount fixed for the lowest group, 
divided by three, would give approximately? the wage-interval 
to be allowed between each group and the next. F 

In this way a Schedule of Skill might be prepared, in which : 
(a) all trades are ranked in accordance with the skill they involve : 
(6) the living-wage principle is preserved ; (c) the actual amount 
payable to each group, if the foregoing criteria are to be satisfied, 


is shown opposite the group. 
Such a schedule migat therefore be used to show the direction 











' A detailed analysis of and commentary on the methods now in operation 
for fixing minimum wages is to be found in The Minimum Wage, by J. H. RicHarp- 
son. London, Allen and Unwin, 1927. 

? The wage intervals between the groups would depend to some extent on the 
size of the groups. The largest groups would probably be at the lower end of the 


scale. 
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in which “ justice ” is to be found in disputes involving the interests 
of different groups of workers. 

The effect of using such a schedule would not be to impede the 
general advance of wages. It would signify rather that progress 
would be made by lifting those wages which were below their 
“just ” position, and not by permitting wages already high to 
rise still further to the detriment of the rest. Moreover, the 
Schedule would be used only in those cases in which the interests 
of different groups of workers were in conflict. To the entire 
group of disputes bearing the character “ wage-earners versus 
non-wage-earners ” the criterion “ Pay what the industry can 
bear ” would be applied. And in proportion as this led to the 
increase of wages in industry as a whole, the wage rates appearing 
in the Schedule itself would be reassessed. The Schedule would, 
in fact, be used merely as a means of showing the due relation 
of trades to each other (a) at any given moment, and (6) in circum- 
stances causing the gain of one group to be the loss of another. 

In conclusion, it must be repeated that these criteria of justice 
can do no more than point the direction of the desired solution in 
any wage dispute. They show what is abstractly to be desired, 
in the opinion of the community in general. But we have early 
made the distinction between the “ just ” wage, as thus determined, 





1 Among the most effective experiments which have so far been made in the 
classification of trades according to skill throughout industry is that of the 
Arbitration Court of New Zealand. In 1919 the Arbitration Court established 
minimum basic rates for three broad groups of workers : skilled ; semi-skilled ; 
and unskilled. Having fixed these rates, the Court was then confronted with the 
need for classifying all trades in the country into the three groups, a task which 
it appears to have effectively accomplished. (Cf. J. B. ConpDLIFFE : ‘Experiments 
in State Control in New Zealand ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
March 1924.) 

It may be noted, however, that all the Australian courts of arbitration, when 
required to discriminate between trades, have based the differentials mainly 
upon the degree of skill involved in the trades. In the case of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, for instance, Mr. Justice Higgins 
divided the wage into two parts: the basic wage, or minimum below which no 
trade could fall; and the secondary wage, which was a further bonus varying 
according to the skill required. Mr. Justice Higgins explains his system in A New 
Province for Law and Order (Constable, 1922; p. 56) thus: 

** IT may add here that the Court, where necessary, adopts gradations in the 
secondary wage. For instance, after fixing the basic wage for unskilled labourers 
in the gas employees’ case, it awarded 6d. per day for men classed as skilled labour- 
ers, 1s. per day more for men in charge of plant, etc., 2s. per day more for men of 
necessarily exceptional physical qualities, etc., such as stokers, and 3s. per day 
more for artisans fully trained. ” 

The purpose of a Schedule of Skill such as that described above would be to 
avoid the necessity for making a new investigation into the character of the trades, 
and the skill-category into which they fall, on each occasion of dispute. 

Amongst British experiments in adjusting wages to skill, Industrial Court 
Decision No. 728 is of special interest. 
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and the “ most beneficial ” wage which can in practice be achieved. 
The finding of the “ just ” wage comes first ; it is in fact the necess- 
ary preliminary to finding the “ most beneficial ”’ wage. Once 
the “ just ” position has been discovered, and the desired direction 
of the wage decision thereby indicated, the “ most beneficial ” 
position is that point to which it is practicable, in existing circum- 
stances, to move the wage in the direction desired. The method 
of determining the “ most beneficial ” wage is to be discussed in 
the immediate sequel. 


V. Tue Frnat DEcIsIon 


Once it has been shown that there are two distinct types of 
wage dispute, and that the one type must be examined on a differ- 
ent basis from the other, the procedure for dealing with wage 
disputes must remain throughout two-fold in character. The 
task in this section is therefore to follow up successively each 
branch of this forked procedure, and to show, first, in the case 
of disputes involving the interests of both wage-earners and 
non-wage-earners, and secondly, in the case of disputes affecting 
wage-earners alone, how the “ most beneficial ” wage position 


may be found, its direction having been pointed by the criteria 
of justice. 


(i) Disputes which are Substantially of the Nature 
“ Wage-earners versus Non-wage-earners ” 


For the purpose of showing how a wage-fixing board would 
arrive at its final decisionin the case of disputes bearing the char- 
acter “ wage-earners versus non-wage-earners ”, the procedure 
of the board from the beginning might briefly be retraced. 

At the outset the board would find itself confronted with 
a dispute concerning which it had only surface information. The 
first task would therefore be to examine the case with a view to 
discovering into what category it fell. For this purpose certain 
statistics would be required showing the condition of the industry 
affected. First, and most important, a chart would be needed 
(cf. Section III of the previous article) showing the amount and 
distribution of profits throughout the entire range of the industry. 
Then, a further chart would be needed showing the “ normal ” 
profit for the industry, i.e. the profit situation which accompanied 
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the steady development of the industry and which yielded a 
reasonable demand for labour. If the comparison of these two 
charts showed that the existing margin of profit was wider than 
the “ normal”, the presumption would be that a wage increase 
might be met directly out of the industry’s profits and need not 
lead to unemployment or the raising of its prices to the consumer. 
In such circumstances, the dispute would be regarded as bearing 
the character “ wage-earners versus non-wage-earners ” —- the 
class under discussion now. 

After the nature of the dispute had been thus determined, 
the next point in the procedure of the board would be to consider 
the criteria of Justice applicable to such a case. In the wage- 
adjustment system suggested here, the principle to be applied 
would be “ Pay what the industry can bear ” ; this being further 
defined as “ Pay as much as the industry can bear without either 
raising its prices or causing serious unemployment ”. The final 
point to be decided, then, would be: By how much, precisely, 
should wages be raised, in the case at issue, in order to satisfy 
this criterion ? 

This question can be answered, it seems, with the aid of the same 
statistics as are required initially for revealing the nature of the 
dispute : namely, the charts of current and “ normal ” profit. 
Wages would be raised just to that point at which a “ normal ” 
profit situation would be again produced. For beyond that point, 
either the industry’s prices would be raised, or unemployment 
would be created. And, in that case, the payment made would 
not be “ what the industry can bear ”, but “ what the industry, 
together with the consumer and the unemployed, can bear ”. 
The limit of what the industry alone can bear is reached when 
the “normal” profit situation again emerges. 

Thus if one chart were available showing the current margin 
of profit throughout the industry, and a further chart depicted 
the “ normal ” profit, this would show the extent of the change 
desired ; wages would be raised sufficiently to absorb the dif- 
ference in profit shown by the two charts. (To this end, informa- 
tion would be necessary indicating what wage increase would, 
in fact, absorb the difference in profit shown by the charts.) 

There might arise certain special occasions on which it would 
be desirable to raise wages still further : for instance, when, after 
the rise, the wage-position in the trade concerned remained still 
below the amount shown in the Schedule of Skill for the trade. 
Such cases, however, would immediately fall into the second cate- 
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gory of disputes, as affecting the interests of workers elsewhere, 
and their further examination would proceed along the lines followed 
for this second category (see below). In all ordinary cases of dis- 
putes falling into the first category, “ wage-earners versus non- 
wage-earners ”, the “ most beneficial” wage would be simply 
that wage which would yield the “normal” profit situation. 


(ii) Intermediate Cases, and Disputes of the Type 
“ Wage-earners versus other Wage-earners ” 


The procedure to be followed by a wages board in the considera- 
tion of a dispute of this second type necessarily opens as before : 
the board must begin by discovering the fundamental nature of 
the dispute confronting it. The charts of current and “ normal ” 
profit would at the outset be compared, to determine whether a 
rise of wages could be paid out of the existing profits of the industry. 
If the current profit margin were shown to be no greater than the 
“ normal ”, the presumption would be that any rise of wages would 
be followed either by a rise of the industry’s prices, or by unemploy- 
ment ; and the interests of other workers would then be affected. 
‘The case would therefore be classed amongst disputes of the second 
group: intermediate cases and disputes of the type “ wage- 
earners versus other wage-earners ”. 

Following this, the application of the criteria of Justice to a 
dispute of this class would involve the examination of the Schedule 
of Skill to determine what wages would be recognised by it for 
the trade or trades concerned in the dispute. Let the case be 
first considered in which the “just” wage indicated by the Sched- 
ule was shown to lie above the wages actually being paid. 

Case (a), in which the “ just” position stands above the existing 
wage. Since Justice is the aim to be attained in all wage decisions, 
the fact that the “ just” position lies above the existing wage 
would lead the wages board to raise the wage as far as possible 
towards the “ just ” position. And the board would need to decide 
up to what point it was practicable, in existing circumstances, 
to raise the wage. 

For this purpose, the first requirement would be that of statis- 
tics, to show what would probably happen if wages were in fact 
raised. Two things, it has been noted, might result : an increase 
of the industry’s prices, or the aggravation of unemployment in 
the industry. 

Presumably the board would be little concerned about throwing 
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the extra burden of wages on to the community in the form of 
a rise of prices. The situation it is examining has been shown 
to be unjust on the ground that the wages in the one industry 
concerned are lower than those of others in the Schedule of Skill. 
The restoration of “justice” involves the raising of wages in 
this one industry relatively to and, if necessary, at the expense of 
wages elsewhere. The board would therefore be prepared to raise 
wages in the one industry, regardless of this being followed by an 
increase of its prices and a heavier burden to the consumer. 

It could not similarly disregard unemployment, however. If 
a rise of wages were to result mainly in loss of work within the 
same industry, the burden of the rise would fall, not on the general 
consumer, but on a small group of particularly unfortunate workers 
within the industry. The conflict of interests would be between 
two sections of workers, each of which was in difficulties ; and the 
problem would be : How far may those who are still employed 
be favoured at the expense of the unemployed ? 

Thus, in determining up to what point it would be practicable 
to press wages in the direction of the “ just»” position, the board 
would be concerned essentially with the amount of unemployment 
this would cause. And it would need special statistics to show 
the probable effect on employment of different increases of wages. 

The method of revealing the effect on unemployment of stated 
wage increases would be to determine, first, what increase of prices 
would correspond to the increase of wages, and secondly, to what 
extent the market would be likely to shrink in response to each 
rise of prices. The reaction of the market, in turn, might be 
gauged : (a) by its previous reactions as evidenced in statistics 
of sales; (b) by a study of the extent of foreign competition ; 
(c) by the consideration of the prices of substitutes. 

With the aid of this statistical and other information relating 
to the market it would be possible to make a rough forecast of 
the effect of a wage increase on the shrinkage of demand, and 
on employment. 

In striking the balance between the need for higher wages and 
the need for maintaining a reasonable level of employment, the 
wages board would be influenced, on the one hand, by the extent 
to which the existing wage position was depressed below the 
“just ” position and, on the other, the degree to which unemploy- 
ment was already evident in the industry, the provision made 
for unemployed persons in the country, and the possibility of 
transferring them rapidly to other occupations. 
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The decision would be to some extent arbitrary ; but the solu- 
tion, theoretically, is clear: In disputes of the type now being 
considered, in which the “ just ” wage position lies above the 
existing level, the wage would be raised to that point at which 
the increase of unemployment would become prohibitive of any 
further rise. 

Case (b), in which the * just” position lies below the existing 
wage. In the case of a dispute in which the raising of wages 
would be at the expense of wages elsewhere, if the wage under 
dispute were already above its “ just ” position as indicated hy 
the Schedule of Skill, there would clearly be no question of raising 
it further. However, such a dispute might arise on the demand 
of employers for a reduction of wages; and the problem would 
then be to determine criteria for deciding whether a reduction 
should be made. 

The main criterion, it seems, should be the same as for case (a) ; 
that is, the chief factor to be considered should be the degree 
of unemployment in the industry concerned. If the grounds on 
which the employerss pressed for a reduction of wages were the 
failure of the market and the diminution of profits — the only 
grounds likely to be given — this condition of affairs would be 
reflected accurately in the unemployment situation. The index 
of unemployment appears to be at all times the purest single evi- 
dence of the condition of the industry. Thusthe problem of decid- 
ing whether a reduction will be desirable in wages would resolve 
itself essentially, as in the previous case, into that of weighing 
high wages against the need for a steady demand for labour. 

There are, however, two new factors in the situation not 
appearing under case (a) above. One is that whereas in the pre- 
vious case the “ just ” wage position was above, in the present case 
it lies below, the actual wages being paid; which means that, 
if the interests of all workers were duly “ balanced ” in accordance 
with the communal sense of justice, the wage-earners in the one 
industry at issue would be receiving less in order that the others 
might receive more. This consideration would exert a certain 
pull in favour of readjusting wages downwards. 

As opposed to this, there is the factor “expectation ”. If 
a certain standard of wages has been set in any industry or trade, 
and has prevailed for a considerable period of time, workers are 
induced to enter it in the expectation that the standard will be 
maintained. Furthermore, those within its ranks will have 
adjusted their mode of life and their family responsibilities to con- 
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form to the established scale, leaving little margin to draw upon 
in the event of a reduction ; and a fall of wages brings a peculiarly 
acute form of disappointment and hardship. For these reasons, 
the voluntary pressing down of wages is to be deprecated, unless 
the purpose is to avoid greater hardship in the form of unemploy- 
ment. 

Since, therefore, the two additional factors noted in this case 
appear largely to offset each other, the chief criterion, unemploy- 
ment, preserves its full initial weight. The degree of unemploy- 
ment in the industry must be the essential determinant of the 
decision whether wages should be reduced, in any case in which 
the wage is above the “just ” position shown in the Schedule 
of Skill. 


General Conclusion concerning the Final Decision of the Board 


The purpose of the present Section has been to discuss the final 
step in the procedure of a wage-adjustment board. Having 
determined, with the aid of the criteria of Justice, the direction in 
which it would be desirable, if possible, to move the wage, the 
board would need to decide how far in that direction the wage 
should actually be moved. 

The solution reached is briefly as follows. 

In the case of the first main group of disputes —i.e. those in 
which wages may be increased at the expense of profits in the same 
industry, and which are therefore classed as “ wage-earners versus 
non-wage-earners ” — wages would be raised. The point to which 
they would be moved would be that at which a “ normal ” profit 
situation would again emerge for the industry concerned. 

In the case of the second group of disputes — i.e. those in which 
the raising of wages may be at the expense of other wage-earners —- 
reference would be made to the Schedule of Skill to discover the 
“just ” position for the wage. If the current wage position were 
below the “ just ” position shown in the Schedule of Skill, the de- 
cision of the wages board would be to raise the wage tothat point at 
which the degree of unemployment in the industry would become 
prohibitive of any further rise. Whenever the current wage posi- 
tion stood above the “ just ” position shown by the Schedule of 
Skill, a relatively minor degree of unemployment would provide 
grounds for the reduction of the wage, but there would be no 
reduction unless such unemployment were in fact prevailing. 
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The Method of Procedure 


In this brief outline there has been no pretence to construct a 
final argument on each point at issue ; if solutions have been offered, 
this has been essentially with a view to providing a foundation 
for the next step in the reasoning, and so giving cohesion to the 
general structure of the wage-adjustment system. What has 
been attempted, however, at every point, is to emphasise the char- 
acter and the sequence of the fproblems to be treated. For, it 
is of much less interest at the outset that the problems should 
be solved, than that they should be set. If agreement could be 
reached upon the mode of laying out the various questions arising 
in a wage-adjustment system, and on the order in which these 
questions must be broached, probably the most serious barrier 
to the evolution of such a system would be at once removed. 

It was this thought which dictated the form and emphasis 
of the present notes. The attempt has been made to show that 
there arises a definite series of quite inevitable problems, each 
of which must find solution in any attempt to set up a concerted 
scheme of wage adjustment ; and that there is a certain logical 
order in which they should be treated. 

The order in which the problems have been considered here 
conforms to that which a wage-adjustment board would follow 
if it were to approach disputes from the standpoint of society 
as a whole. Its first task would be to determine what parties 
were mainly interested in the dispute. The method suggested 
here, and the statistics proposed for classifying wage disputes, 
may not be ideal; but some method must inevitably be found ; 
otherwise the board proceeds to settle a dispute between unknown 
parties ! 

Having distinguished the fundamental character of the wage 
dispute, the board must then decide in what direction it would 
desire, if practicable, to move the wage. It must discover some 
ideal to serve, some wider purpose to be attained by the projected 
readjustment of the wage. Thus, if the wages board views its 
problem from the standpoint of the community as a whole it must 
adopt as its main objective the community’s idea of Justice. 
This, it has been noted, is not only logical, but it is in the long 
run unavoidable ; for only that which shows conformity with the 
public sense of what is right is sure of permanent acceptance. 
Hence, the second main task for a wage-adjustment board is to 
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discover those criteria of Justice which would be in the public 
mind for deciding the dispute. This must therefore be the second 
task considered in the establishment of a general wage adjustment 
system. 

The third and final step is equally determined. Having decided 
what wage position would conform tothe communal sense of justice, 
and having therefore found the direction in which the wage is 
to be moved, the board must then determine how far in that 
direction it would be advisable to move the wage, given the exist- 
ing situation. To this end a plan of statistics must be devised 
for indicating how the industry itself and the community as a 
whole will be affected if the wage is moved towards the ideally 
“just ” position. 

The case for this method of procedure for working out a wage 
adjustment system seems well supported ; but even if this were not 
so, one important point has yet been gained if it has merely been 
possible to show that the present need is for all attention to be 
concentrated on this question of procedure. Once there were 
general agreement on the actual character of the problems to be 
solved, and on the order in which they logically present them- 
selves, it would seem but a short step further to decide whether 
the problems themselves are capable of solution; and if it were 


possible to make this decision concerning each of the separate 
problems, it could then be seen at once whether the establishment 
of a wage-adjustment system as a whole is or is not practicable. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fluctuations in unemployment are primarily due to two chief 
influences — cyclical factors, i.e. the alternating periods of boom and 
depression, and seasonal factors, i.e. the influence of the different 
seasons of the year. Though the former influences have perhaps 
claimed the chief attention of economic students, yet seasonal influences 
are of great importance to the workers in many industries. This was 
realised by the International Labour Conference, which has asked 
the Office to make a special study of this problem. 

In the following article Dr. Janko gives an interesting analysis 
of the experience of Czechoslovakia in the field of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Using modern mathematical methods he describes how, by 
eliminating cyclical and other influences, “ indices of seasonal unem- 
ployment” can be calculated which serve to show the varying effect 
of the seasons on employment in different growps of occupations. 
In the second part the author discusses the relation between seasonal 
fluctuations in employment and other social factors. By again 
applying mathematical methods — the coefficient of correlation — 
it ts shown that fluctuations in seasonal employment are to some 
extent related (not necessarily simultaneously but with a certain time- 
lag) to fluctuations in such phenomena as births, deaths, marriages, 
suicides, and trade disputes. Though no remedies are given for 
eliminating or diminishing the effects of seasonal employment, the 
article clearly shows the magnitude of the problem and its repercussions 
on the social life of the worker. 

























| gperrngtenagoas is caused partly by economic instability, 

which takes the form of alternating periods of overproduc- 
tion and industrial depression, forming the economic cycle. The 
complete cycle lasts several years, on an average seven years. 
The intensity of these cyclical fluctuations, caused by periodical 
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disturbances of the balance between the quantity of goods produced 
and the purchasing power of consumers, can and must be moderat- 
ed! — but the question is, how ? The means will be found by 
studying the connection between unemployment and general 
economic policy, especially credit policy. The researches of the 
International Labour Office have drawn attention to the close 
connection between unemployment crises and changes in the gener- 
al level of prices, to the possibility of in some measure forecasting 
the periods of prosperity and depression, and to the part played 
by credit operations in alleviating or preventing such depression. 
The mixed Committee on Economic Crises set up jointly by the 
International Labour Organisation and the Economic and Financial 
Organisation of the League of Nations has hitherto laid most stress 
on the advantages of establishing indexes for forecasting economic 
conditions in each country’. In several countries attempts have 
in fact been made to set up what might be called “ stations of 
economic meteorology ”. 

The above indicates in outline the aspect from which the risk 
of unemployment arising out of economic fluctuations is at present 
being studied. The following study discusses the problem of sea- 
sonal unemployment, and the first point to be examined is the 
extent to which the risk is occupational or at least peculiar to each 
branch of industry ; for seasonal unemployment depends on the 
climatic, geographical, technical, and economic conditions peculiar 
to the various branches of industry and groups of occupations. 
Lazard’ and Post have tried to compile unemployment indexes for 
various occupations, showing that in theory the statistics available 
are sufficient to provide a measure of the risk of unemployment. 

Opinion is not yet agreed on the nature of the risk of seasonal 
unemployment ; whether it is a risk in the ordinary sense, all uncer- 
tainty and chance, or whether, on the contrary, it is so regular and 
certain a phenomenon that the proper precautions against it lie 
in individual thrift rather than in social insurance. There can be 
no question that industries with a regular slack season normally 
suffer from unemployment during a certain part of the year. If 





1 Henri Fuss : La prévention du chémage et la stabilisation économique. Brussels, 
1926. 

* The International Labour Office has submitted to this Committee a very 
instructive report on economic barometers (Economic Barometers, Studies and 
Reports, Series N, No. 5; Geneva, 1924). 

* Max Lazarp : Le chémage et la profession. Contribution a l'étude statistique 
du chémage et de son coefficient professionnel. Paris, 1909. 
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the worker is therefore paid higher wages during the busy season 
than those customary in other industries, he ought to save up for 
the period of depression. But in any case there is always uncer- 
tainty as to the duration of the period of seasonal depression, which 
may vary from year to year. 

Different views are reflected in the laws of different countries ; 
some make no distinction between seasonal and accidental unem- 
ployment, others, for instance Italy, withdraw the right to unem- 
ployment benefit during the slack season. In Poland unemploy- 
ment benefit is not paid in industries which do not work at least 
ten months in the year. In Czechoslovakia, under the Act of 
12 August 1921 (Collection of Laws and Orders, No. 322), seasonal 
workers lost the right to unemployment benefit if before applying 
they had not been employed at least one year without interruption 
in one and the same industry. At present, under section 5 of the 
Act of 19 July 1921 (Collection of Laws and Orders, No. 267) 
which came into force in 1925, on the state contribution to unem- 
ployment benefit, the state pays nothing in respect of seasonal 
workers, and hitherto no practical effect has been given to the 
exceptions allowed in the Act. The central trade organisations. 
which under section 10 must be consulted on the extension of the 
Act to seasonal workers, have always maintained that there is no 
such thing as seasonal occupations, but only seasonal work. This 
they define as work taken up for a short period of the year as a 
subsidiary occupation. In general, therefore, neither their rules 
nor their regulations on the granting of benefit impose special 
conditions for the allocation of unemployment benefit to seasonal 
workers, who are treated in the same way as other workers. This is 
also the view of the Ministry of Social Welfare, which allows them 
to use the state contribution even in respect of seasonal workers. 

In many industrial occupations the slack season does not mean 
a complete stoppage of work, but merely a slowing down, which 
varies in intensity. In any one industry, therefore, all the workers 
do not suffer in the slack season. All these elements of uncertainty 
— varying duration, intensity, and personal causes of seasonal 
unemployment — make of it a social risk. 

The unemployment statistics of various countries show very 
marked seasonal fluctuations. The seasons affect every side of 
economic life throughout the year. The general situation in the 
labour market cannot be determined until the influence of seasonal 
fluctuations has been calculated, so that an attempt may be made 
to eliminate them from the statistics. There are various methods 
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of elimination. That employed by the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research, for instance, may be chosen’. 
The monthly items in an economic series are designated by 4, 
Yo, Yg>--+ Yn, % Aepending on the number of months in the period 
covered. For every month except the first the ratio of each item 
of the series to the preceding item, or y;: y%-,, is calculated. In 
this way each January item is expressed as a percentage of the 
preceding December, each February item as a percentage of the 
preceding January,andsoon. All these ratios, or “ link relatives ”, 
are arranged in columns, one for each month of the year. If the 
period covered is several consecutive years, the percentages in 
each column will oscillate about 100 when the phenomenon studied 
is not subject to seasonal influences. This must be so, for in that 
case the ratio between two consecutive items approaches. unity, 
or 100 per cent. In other words, if there is no seasonal influence, 
either the items for consecutive months are almost equal, or else 
their ascending or descending tendency is due to secular trend. 
If this trend is too marked, it must be eliminated, and then the 
consecutive items will again be almost equal, so that the ratio 
approaches unity. 

If the link relatives oscillate about another value, the series 
shows seasonal fluctuations ; and the closer the grouping of relatives 
for a given month about any value, the more pronounced is the 
seasonal movement for that month. 

If the statistics cover only a small number of years, the nature 
of the oscillation will be less clearly marked. 

When the existence of seasonal variations has been established, 
the median of each monthly column is calculated ; these are denoted 
by 83, 8g, 83,-.. 8g. The arithmetic means of the link relatives may 
be used instead of the medians. For purposes of comparison both 
have been calculated in the following example, giving two series of 
indexes of seasonal variations in unemployment: series a and 
series 6. 

A “chain ” series is next obtained by expressing each median 
(arithmetic mean) link relative as a percentage of the January 
figure by means of successive multiplication or “ chaining” the 
medians. Thus, if ¢,, Cg, C,... Cy. are the chain relatives, they are 
given by the equations c, = 100, c, = 10082, Cy = C283,... Cyg = 


C1)8y9- 





2 W. M. Persons : “ Indices of Business Conditions ”’, in the Review of Economic 
Statistics, Jan. 1919. 
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If the calculated value of c,, or cy, 8,, is taken it will not always 
be found equal. to 100, owing to the influence of the secular trend. 
The discrepancy is spread over the chain relatives by applying to 
them a constant factor 1 +d, given by theequation 100 (1 + d)™ 
= ¢,.8,. A corrected chain series on the base January = 100 
is thus obtained, namely : 
























Ce Cs Cie Cro Sy 
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The last operation is to change the base to the arithmetic mean 
of the corrected relatives, the final figures obtained being the 
adjusted monthly indexes of seasonal variation. 

If this method is applied to the Czechoslovakian unemployment 
statistics, the following adjusted monthly indexes are obtained 
after the elimination of secular trend : 
























Month Series a Series 6 
January 119.2 124.7 
February 126.6 132.3 
March 117.4 120.2 
April 103.9 102.1 
May 97.1 93.9 
June 90.2 83.4 
July 89.2 79.1 
August 89.0 81.5 
September 86.4 87.5 
October 83.2 89.0 
November 91.5 97.5 
December 105.5 108.1 












As already explained, series a gives the indexes calculated on 
the basis of the median of the link relatives, and series b those on 
the basis of their arithmetic mean. It is preferable to use the 
median because this method greatly moderates the influence of 
large non-seasonal variations'. 

It has already been pointed out that the effect of the seasons 
on the labour market is not to stop work completely in each indus- 
try or occupational group, but to slow down business to an extent 
which will vary with the group. In addition to the differences 
in seasonal variations to be discussed later, there are thus variations 
in the degree of unemployment according to the industry. The 
effect of the occupation on unemployment is, however, fairly 
steady in each country and varies only with the seasons. The 































-. W. L. Crum : “The Use of the Median in Determining Seasonal Variation ”, 
in Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1923. 
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fundamental question which Mr. Max Lazard! has raised and tried 
to solve on abstract lines is precisely whether the particular 
influence of each industry on the rate of unemployment tends to be 
constant, or whether on the contrary it is unstable. He has 
accordingly studied in great detail the compilation of unemploy- 
ment coefficients for each occupation. The purpose of the coeffi- 
cient is to give a numerical measure of the relation between unem- 
ployment and the occupation, and thus to determine the relative 
risk of unemployment in the various occupations. The interest of 
these researches is therefore no longer purely theoretical. They 
acquire great practical value, especially in States which have 
introduced unemployment insurance by law. 

Since 25 April 1925, the Czechoslovakian statistics have shown 
the number of unsatisfied applications for work as a proportion 
(per thousand) of the total number of persons employed in the 
various industrial groups. These figures show that apart from 
seasonal variations there is a special unemployment rate for each 
group, even allowing for sex distribution. If the standard deviation 
is chosen as the unit and the proportion of workers unemployed 
per thousand in each group is expressed in terms of this unit, the 
following results are obtained : 


TABLE I. PROPORTION OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED PER THOUSAND 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, EXPRESSED IN TERMS 
OF THE STANDARD DEVIATION! 


r 





1 926 





Industrial group 


June say . |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.) Dec. Feb. | Mar. 








Stone, earth, 

clay 2.6] 1. . , 1} 1. 
Glass 10.4} 1. y J 9} 3. 
Metal 4.4] 4. J 313.213 
Leather, hides, 

hair, feathers 4.8 | 2.6} 2. ; 21522 
Textiles 8.8 : ; -1/1.8 
Clothing and 

millinery 2.3 | 5. -1| 3.3) 4.9] 4.0 
Chemicals 1.9} 3. .1| 5.7 | 6.7} 6.2 
Building 1.9/| 1.2/0.8 | 0.6| 0.4] 0.4 
























































\ The statistics on which these figures are based relate to the last day of the month and there- 
fore are taken to reflect conditions in the following month. 





1 Op. cit. 
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The table shows that irrespective of its dispersion each group 
of occupations has a special rate, which indicates the influence of 
occupation on unemployment and its stability. 

If the seasonal fluctuations for the different groups are calcu- 
lated by the method of linear interpolation of the means of the years 
observed, the table on the following page (table II) is obtained. 

The importance of the seasonal fluctuations may be judged by 
the difference between the average maximum and the average 
minimum for the three years covered. The building, labourers, 
textile, and agriculture groups will be found to head the list and 
the commercial employees’ group to come last. 

In agriculture seasonal unemployment reaches its maximum 
in January or February, whereas the number of vacancies is highest 
in June, or even at the end of May as happened in 1924. There is 
normally marked seasonal unemployment in August after the 
harvest ; it usually lasts only a month, but is sometimes much 
greater than the unemployment in January, as is shown partic- 
ularly by the 1925 figures. In a general way, however, all the 
years covered show a very regular seasonal rhythm. 

Mining also has decided seasonal unemployment, which reaches 
&@ maximum in March-or April and a minimum from August to 
October. 

In the metal-working and engineering industries the seasonal 
variations are fairly regular so that the amplitude is not very 
marked. Seasonal unemploymentis most severe in March, and the 
demand for labour is highest in August. The influence of the 
seasons on this occupational group is often, and quite reasonably, 
attributed, for instance in Switzerland!, to the inclusion in it of 
workers belonging to the building industries (locksmiths, fitters, 
etc.). 

In the textile industry the most unfavourable period is from 
February to April, and the most favourable from August to October. 

In the clothing industry there is marked seasonal fluctuation, 
February to March showing the sharpest movement. 

In the building industry seasonal fluctuations are obviously 
very marked. The unemployment curve reaches a first maximum 
in March or April according as the weather has promoted or delayed 
the beginning of work in autumn. It then falls rapidly, and from 








+ Orrick FEDERAL DU TRavalIL : Informations de statistique sociale, third year, 
No. 2. 
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summer to autumn conditions are very stable ; then in November 
and December, when work is prevented by winter, there is an 
increasing demand for employment. If practical conclusions are 
to be drawn from these observations, the causes of these seasonal 
fluctuations must be studied in detail, for they are not due solely 
to weather conditions. In the United States, commissions have 
been set up to study seasonal unemployment in the mining and 
building industries. The report on the building industry, after 
describing its relation to general industrial conditions, estimates 
the slack season at about five months. This comparatively short 
period of unemployment is said not to be the inevitable result of 
bad weather, but to be due also to the survival of customs which 
became fixed when builders had not yet learned how to cope with 
adverse weather conditions. The commission responsible for this 
enquiry has thus prepared the ground for a study of the methods 
to be employed for improving the distribution of work throughout 
the year, and it has made a detailed investigation of the problem 
based on very full statistical material’. 

In the “miscellaneous” group, which includes mechanics, 
stokers, chauffeurs, unskilled workers, office boys, delivery men, 
watchmen, etc., the seasonal unemployment curve rises slightly 
in winter and falls in summer and autumn. 

Commerce, on the other hand, is not subject to any definite 
seasonal influence ; only in summer is there a slight drop in the 
unemployment curve which might be described as seasonal. 

Labourers and unskilled workers, on the contrary, are very 
much exposed to seasonal unemployment and to much the same 
extent as building workers, as might be expected from the fact that 
most of them work in the building industry. In 1925 from July 
to October there was an abnormal depression in the labour market, 
no doubt due to a slackening in building operations. 

The curve for domestic workers is very expressive and alto- 
gether typical. In February and March unemployment reaches a 
maximum, then it falls rapidly to a minimum in July, after which 
it rises to a second maximum in November and again falls to a 
second minimum in January. These fluctuations may be explained 
by the fact that it is customary to engage domestic servants at the 
beginning of the year, while the increased unemployment in October 





1 Unrrep STaTEs. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ; COMMITTEE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT : Seasonal Operation in the Construction Industries. 
The Facts and Remedies. New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1924. 
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and November is consequent on the completion of agricultural 
work. 

The liberal professions show no regular seasonal variations, 
and the same applies to the glass industry. 

In a general way it may be said that in the occupational groups 
which are definitely subject to seasonal fluctuations the most 
unfavourable period is the winter and the most favourable the 
summer. Exceptions, such as the domestic workers’ group, are 
insignificant. 

It should be repeated that the present figures refer not to 
industries but to groups of occupations. Thus the “ metal-work- 
ing and engineering” group covers all metal workers, including 
those employed in the building, textile, etc. industries. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the metal-working and engineering 
industry has the most influence on fluctuations in employment, 
as it employs the majority of the workers in question. 


The study of the connection between the development of social 


phenomena and variations in the economic situation began some 
considerable time ago. Research in this field deals more partic- 
ularly with the following phenomena: births, deaths, marriages, 
divorce, crime, unemployment, immigration, consumption of alco- 
holic beverages, suicides, strikes. All of these are found to display 
a very marked cyclical movement, corresponding to variations in 
the workers’ prosperity, and since they thus afford a measure of 
the standard of welfare, their interest is similar to that of the 
unemployment index. The methods used by economists in study- 
ing economic conditions may with advantage be employed for 
these sociological analyses, i.e. the seasonal indexes and the corre- 
lation between them must be studied. 

The application of the theory of correlation to economic pheno- 
mena often meets with many difficulties, especially for time series 
of statistics, i.e. series in which the terms show the movement of the 
phenomenon in time. There is often a very marked correlation 
between functions of the time, the reason and true significance of 
which is not clearly understood. These cases of correlation have 
even aroused some suspicion of the method used. Among the 
authors who have tried to explain this fact, reference should be 
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made primarily to Mr. Yule, who has published the fruit of many 
years’ work in a most interesting study’. 

Mr. Yule points out that these special cases occur particularly 
when the correlation between periodic phenomena is studied over 
a comparatively short period, or when the two phenomena have a 
common cause. A high correlation coefficient for two time series 
does not always indicate a causal connection between two variables. 
There are in fact very few phenomena due to a single cause. As a 
rule, the series have a complicated cyclical character, which — 
to borrow a term from physics — are interference curves. If 
two statistical series have the same period, the coefficient obtained 
on comparing them will approach the value +-1 if the two series 
synchronise, i.e. if they are in the same phase, and the value —1 
if they are in opposite phases. If, on the other hand, the series 
differ in phase by a quarter-period, the correlation coefficient tends 
towards 0, so that there appears to be no correlation, although in 
fact there may be a very close connection between the phenomena. 

Hence it’ has been decided for the present purpose to calculate 
the correlation coefficients for twelve successive phases. Using 
monthly statistical series the coefficients have been calculated 
successively for the synchronous phases and for those differing by 
1, 2, 3,... 11 months. The maximum correlation coefficient then 
gives the phase difference, i.e. the interval after which the influence 
of one phenomenon on the other appears most marked. This is 
of great interest, for if we can determine the phase difference be- 
tween two series of observations, we can then, if one of the pheno- 
mena is known, forecast the other. It thus becomes possible in 
practice to predict certain economic facts with some accuracy in 
the case of seasonal fluctuations. The process would obviously 
be much more important if it could be used for cyclical fluctuations. 


The effect of the seasons on births, marriages, suicides, price 
levels, foreign trade, and strikes and lockouts may be studied by 
calculating indexes of their seasonal variations. The following 
table has been compiled from official Czechoslovak statistics : 





1 G. Udny Yue: “ Why do we sometimes get Nonsense Correlations between 
Time Series ?’’ in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Jan. 1926. 
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TABLE Il. INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATIONS 





Suicides [Price index 
































If now for each of the twelve phases in question the correlation 
coefficients between the seasonal variations in unemployment and 
these various phenomena are calculated!, the following table is 
obtained : 


TABLE IV. CORRELATION BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT AND CERTAIN 
PHENOMENA 





— ot Co-efficients of correlation between unemployment and 


between 
unemployment Work 
and the " Foreign on 
gheneusenen Marriages Suicides Price index trade — = 
in question 








+0.4845 | —0.3905 | + 0.3804 ; —0.2308 | +0.1581 | —0.3712 
+0.7445 | —0.5681 | +0.0631 | —0.0442 | +0.2444 | +0.0749 
+0.7298 | —0.5290 | + 0.5559 | +0.1481 | +0.3146 | +0.5434 
+0.4990 | —0.4752 | +0.9124 | +0.3865 | +0.4176 | + 0.8887 
+0.2481 | —0.3688 | + 0.9314 | +0.6774 | +0.2959 | +0.9454 
+0.0140 | —0.1380 | + 0.6335 | +0.8158 | +0.0543 | + 0.6466 
—0.2426 | +0.1824 | —0.1683 | +0.5819 | —0.1892 | +0.1578 
—0.5068 | + 0.4796 | —0.2803 | +0.0541 | —0.4021 | —0.2827 
—0.6938 | +0.7507 | —0.5513 | —0.4642 | —0.5224 | —0.5621 
—0.7836 | + 0.7473 | —0.6888 | —0.7639 | —0.3209 | —0.6994 
—0.5041 | +0.3652 | —0.7162 | —0.7205 | —0.0719 | —0.7134 
+0.0113 | —0.0556 | —0.6475 | —0.4422 | +0.0216 | —0.6279 
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In March and July the index number for births reaches maxima 
of 104.9 and 101.4 respectively, the minimum being recorded for 





1 The correlation co-efficient r is calculated from the formula 
— % (a 2) 
R G, Gy 
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November with 92.4. The conclusion to be drawn is that even 
among civilised peoples the act of generation is subject to seasonal 
influences. Similar observations have been made by Mr. von 
Mayr in Germany. Further, Mr. Wappaus deduces from the sta- 
tistics for Belgium, the Netherlands, and Sweden that there 
are two annual maxima, one in February or March, the other in 
September or October. For Italy, Mr. Sormani has found only one 
maximum. This suggests that the more northerly the country, 
the more definite the existence of two maxima. The point need 
not be stressed further, and we may turn to the relation between 
the seasonal indexes for births and unemployment. 

The distribution of the correlation coefficients is here very inter- 
esting. The maximum is recorded after an interval of nine 
months between the two phenomena (as a matter of fact this 
interval is over nine months, or to be precise, nine months and a 
half, for the number of unemployed is recorded for the end of each 
month, and the number of births is the total for the whole month). 
The coefficient then reaches the fairly high figure of —0.7836. 
If the sign of this coefficient is reversed, we obtain the correlation 
with employment, since a negative correlation with unemploy- 
ment is equivalent to a positive correlation with employment. 
It should also be observed that the coefficients grouped about this 
maximum, i.e. those for the intervals of eight, nine, and ten months, 
are in general very high and of the same sign. This suggests that 
the greater the variation in seasonal employment, the greater also 
the seasonal variation in the births recorded nine months after 
the period of employment in question. It also appears that for 
phases differing by one or two months the correlation coefficient 
is very high but is of the opposite sign. It is difficult to explain 
this. Perhaps the reason may be found in the existence of two 
distinct social classes, one of which is compelled to exercise prudence 
during the period of seasonal unemployment, while the other is 
under no such influence. In the writers’ opinion the explanation 
may also be sought in the phase differences of thirteen or fourteen 
months ; this involves the assumption that the largest number of 
conceptions takes place when industrial activity has improved, 
that is to say, four or five months after the most severe unem- 
ployment, and that consequently the period consisting of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth months is that in which there is a note- 
worthy increase in the births figure. Unfortunately, data are not 
available to prove the accuracy of this hypothesis, so that it must 
be left as such. 
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The seasonal variation of marriages reaches its maxima in 
February with 107.2 and November with 206. The causes of this 
phenomenon are still a matter of hypothesis. Certain authors 
suppose that it is connected with the seasonal character of primi- 
tive sexuality (Westermarck), but it seems rather that in the society 
of the present day the date of marriages is subject to certain social 
influences. It is also admitted that there is a relation between 
this phenomenon and unemployment, the holiday period, and 
the harvest. As regards the influence of unemployment, it may be 
followed by means of the correlation coefficients. 

At the end of one month the correlation coefficient reaches its 
first maximum, a negative maximum about which values of the 
same order are grouped, indicating an inverse correlation with 
unemployment, or, in other words, a positive correlation with 
employment. The second maximum, this time positive, is reached 
after eight months. The existence of a direct relation cannot be 
deduced here, but it is very possible that this maximum may be 
explained by the large number of forced marriages contracted in 
consequence of advanced pregnancy. A well-known fact in favour 
of this hypothesis is that the number of illegitimate births bears a 
direct relation to unemployment. Furthermore, it appears that 
religious tradition also plays an important part in this respect. 
For the two periods of the year at which there is a rise in the 
number of marriages precede Lent and Advent respectively, periods 
in which the celebration of marriages is contrary to religious 
practice. 


“The prime cause of suicide is always a misfortune from 
which the victim suffers to such an extent that he feels unable to 
bear life any longer. Suicide statistics, therefore, give a measure 
of human unhappiness, a measure which is no doubt imperfect as 
it gives little information on the intensity, frequency, duration, 
and extent of the unhappiness, but is nevertheless fairly character- 
istic. In a general way it appears from the data available that 
most suicides are committed in summer or during the first two 
quarters of the year, the maximum being recorded for May, June, 
and July, and the minimum for November, December, and Janu- 
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ary'.” In actual fact the seasonal index of suicides in Czechoslo- 
vak.a reaches its highest leve: in May (maximum), June, and July, 
and its lowest in November, December, and January. 

Suicide considered as a social phenomenon depends on a number 
of causes. It may, for instance, be considered in relation to unem- 
ployment. The correlation coefficient reaches its maximum after 
an interval of four months. This is the interval between the date 
when the index of the seasonai variation in unemployment reaches 
its maximum (February) and the period of the largest number of 
suicides (May). The economic resources of the worker tend to be 
exhausted after a few months, as a rule at the end of some three 
months, and this helps to increase the number of cases of despair. 


Among the many causes of unemployment the most obvious 
is the general movement of prices. The coincidence between these 
two phenomena is sometimes striking. All price indexes show 
seasonal variations. In Czechoslovakia the level of prices? rose 
from the beginning of 1921 to July of that year, then rose even more 
sharply, reaching a maximum in October 1921, which corresponds 
exactly with the minimum of unemployment. From 1922 onwards 
the position changed. Prices fell and unemployment increased, 
so that at the end of the year the unemployment index was four 
times as high as at the beginning of the year. The Czechoslovak 
statistics thus show very clearly the correlation between the price 
level and unemployment. The improvement in employment is 
closely related to the rise in prices ; the fallin prices, on the contrary, 
is accompanied by an increase in unemployment. This seasonal 
fluctuation is expressed by the maximum index of 102.1 in July 
and the minimum index of 98.5 in December. The lowest index 
number of prices corresponds to the period of most severe unem- 
ployment, and it is easy to verify that the seasonal fall in prices is 
accompanied by a rise in unemployment after a certain interval. 
The correlation coefficient reaches its maximum after an interval 
of five months, and it is so high that there can be no doubt of the 
existence of a causal connection. At a time of rising prices, and 
even more of an expected rise, the demand for labour increases. 
The above obse: vations indicate that the culminating point of the 





1T. G. Masaryk: Le Suicide. Prague, 1926. 
2? Professor Mildschuh’s index. 
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seasonal rise in prices is followed after five months by increased 
difficulties in the labour market. 

If the statistics are analysed still further various other obser- 
vations may be made. When prices are high employment, which 
is good, continues so for another month, then from the third 
month it slows down until the fifth month, after which it again 
improves and reaches a maximum in the eighth month. Then 
there is a slight reduction and stabilisation at a certain level at 
the end of the annual period when, as already explained, prices are 
high. The complete seasonal cycle is therefore made up of the 
following stages. A period of activity results in the accumulation 
of a large reserve of goods, whence a fall in prices, leading to a 
reduction in output and therefore to dismissal of workers, i.e. to 
unemployment. This unemployment tends to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of consumers, and prices fall. The minimum price 
index corresponds to the maximum unemployment index. The 
fall in prices encourages speculative purchases at home and also 
exports. Stocks are exhausted and prices rise ; activity is there- 
fore resumed and increased up to a certain maximum. At the 
same time the increased purchasing power of consumers and the 
expansion of credit continue to force prices upwards until stocks 
accumulate. This rise gradually reaches its culminating point, 
and the cycle is repeated. 

The statistics indicate the duration of the various stages in this 
seasonal cycle. Five months after prices reach their maximum 
comes the extreme fall, accompanied by unemployment. This is 
the point at which financial reserves are largest and when it is 
therefore possible to count on an immediate improvement in the 
economic situation. In the following months there is a marked 
improvement in trade, the culminating point being reached after 
three months. Unemployment continues for another whole month 
and is then gradually reduced as stocks increase. 


Fluctuations in prices obviously affect foreign trade, either 
directly or by acting on the rate of the Czechoslovak crown. The 
correlation coefficient between seasonal fluctuations in foreign 
trade and in unemployment is largest after an interval of eight 
months ; if the sign is reversed the correlation coefficient with 
employment is obtained. Thus the figures show a period of active 
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production of eight consecutive months from the date when pro- 
duction is most intense until the date when commerce reaches its 
greatest volume. 


Finally, there is the question of the relation between unemploy- 
ment and strikes. When declaring a strike the workers choose 
the time when production is most subject to change and irregu- 
larity. They submit their demands either when industrial pros- 
pects are satisfactory or during a period of depression. In the 
first case it is the volume of business and the demand for labour 
which make the worker realise his power and induce him to claim 
a larger share of the profitsthen earned by theemployer. Inverse- 
ly, the employer has recourse to a lockout when the branch of 
industry to which he belongs has a sufficient supply of labour. 
In the second case, it is largely the fear that economic depression 
will force down the standard of working conditions that gives rise 
to disputes and to the declaration of so-called defensive strikes. 
These are in brief the main factors determining the frequency and 
extent of strikes. 

Although the effect of the seasons on strikes has often been 
contested, the Czechoslovak indexes show a very clear seasonal 
fluctuation. The index of the number of strikers and of workers 
affected by lockouts shows the principal maximum (198.4) in 
July, and a secondary maximum in January. The correlation 
coefficient between unemployed workers and strikers (including 
workers affected by lockouts) depends partly on which of the two 
kinds of strike mentioned above is in question. Strikes are seen 
to be concentrated about two distinct periods, one four months 
after the period when unemployment is most severe, the other 
ten months after the period of maximum employment. It follows 
that the period for preparing offensive strikes is two and a half 
times as long as that for defensive strikes. It may be questioned 
whether this phase difference is not too large. It is not possible 
to answer this question here, as the present study deals solely with 
seasonal variations, and one of the most important and probably 
the most decisive factors is the influence of cyclical fluctuations. 
A study of the latter phenomenon is therefore of special importance 
from the point of view of social peace, but it requires the use of 
statistical series covering long periods. 





Calendar Reform’ 


by 
J. H. Ricwarpson, Ph.D. 
Research Division, International Labour Office 


During several years the League of Nations has conducted investi- 
gations into the subject of the Reform of the Calendar. The general 
view of the Committees which have undertaken the enquiries and 
of the Assembly of the League is that an essential preliminary to 
the realisation of any reform is a methodical examination of the 
question by public opinion in the various countries. Among the 
principal interests involved are those of employers and workers. 
It is therefore appropriate that the International Labour Review 
should give an account of the investigations already undertaken 
by the League of Nations, together with a description of the reforms 
to which it has directed special attention. 


CALENDAR UNITS 


HE calendar has been defined as a method of distributing 

time into certain periods adapted to the purposes of civil life, 
as hours, days, weeks, months, and years*. In practice, calendars 
have been based on certain natural units of time — the solar day, 
the solar year, and the lunar month. Of these three units, the 
solar day with its alternating periods of light and darkness largely 
regulating the time when man’s most efficient activity may be 
performed, and the solar year, the varying seasons of which 
profoundly affect agricultural and, to a lesser extent, industrial 
production, have exercised a predominant influence on the establish- 
ment of existing calendars. The lunar month on which certain 
calendars have been constructed has declined in importance as a 
basic unit, in consequence, no doubt, of its quarters being incon- 





‘ This article is based mainly on the League of Nations Report on the Reform 
of the Calendar submitted to the Advisory and Technical Committee for Communi- 
cations and Transit of the League of Nations by the Special Committee of Enquiry 
into the Reform of the Calendar, Geneva, 1926. [A.33.1926.VIII.] 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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sistent with the week and of its apparently lesser economic signifi- 
cance. Other periods of time, such as the hour, week, and civil 
month, are mainly if not altogether arbitrary units. 

A calendar which would be ideal for the purposes of human 
convenience cannot be constructed from the natural units of time 
available. Nature, with a nice disregard for man’s desire to divide 
the year into suitable fractions, has decreed that the earth 
shall move round the sun in the not evenly divisible period of 
about 365!/, days. Nor does the lunar month provide a satisfactory 
basis ; its length is about 291/, days, thus neither consisting of a 
whole number of days nor forming a simple subdivision of the 
solar year’. With these awkward natural units the problem of 
establishing a rational calendar is evidently far from easy. How- 
ever, an examination of the present Gregorian calendar reveals 
defects which might have been avoided and could be remedied. 
Hence .the pressing of proposals for reform?. 


DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT GREGORIAN CALENDAR 


It should be stated at the outset in fairness to the memory of 
Pope Gregory XIII, after whom the present calendar is named, 
that its chief defects are attributable not to him, but rather to the 
Roman Emperor Augustus*. In fact, the Gregorian reforms, 





1 The civil months and the division of the solar year into 12 civil months 
have evolved from the natural lunar month. The arbitrary adoption of the generally 
slightly longer civil months is a consequence of the fact that the number of days 
in 12 lunar months is about 11'/, less than the number of days in the solar year. 

2 Attention may also be drawn to the situation in most Asiatic and African 
countries, where a number of different calendars are simultaneously used. In 
India, for example, there are at least sixteen calendars beginning on different 
dates, in current use ; in Singapore alone six are used for business purposes. The 
resulting complications are hard to realise in countries enjoying a calendar which, 
if defective, is at least generally accepted. The simplification consequent on the 
adoption of a single calendar backed by the support of international opinion 
would have many advantages for these countries. 

* The basis of the present distribution of days among the months of the year 
was established by Julius Caesar in the year 46 B.c. The Julian Calendar was 
constructed on the assumption that the year consisted of exactly 365*/, days. 
Each common year contained 365 days, the remaining */, days being accumulated 
and added as one day to each fourth year (leap year). The year was divided into 
12 months ; the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh months consisted 
of 31 days, and the remaining months of 30 days, with the exception of February, 
which consisted of 29 days in common years and 30 in leap years. ‘* This order 
was interrupted to gratify the vanity of Augustus by giving the month bearing 
his name as many days as July, which was named after the first Caesar. A day 
was accordingly taken from February and given to August, and in order that 
three months of 31 days might not come together, September and November 
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which were introduced towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
represented a marked improvement. 

Perhaps the worst defect of the present calendar is difference 
in the number of days which constitute each of the divisions of 
the year. The extent of the inequality is evident from the follow- 
ing figures of the number of days in each month, quarter, and 
half-year. 


Months 31 28 31 30 31 30 31 31 30 31 30 31 


tae OO OS I 


Quarters 90 91 92 92 
a a 
Half-years 


In leap-years, the month of February and the first quarter and 
first half of the year are each one day longer than is shown inthe 
above statement. Thus the divisions of the year are not compar- 
able units. The months vary from 28 to 31 days, the quarters 
from 90 to 92 days, and the half-years from 181 to 184 days. Also 
the months, quarters, and half-years consist of unequal numbers of 
weeks and fractions of a week. A consequence of this inequality 
is that financial accounts and other statistical records are more 
difficult to coordinate or compare than if the divisions of the 
year were of equal length. 

A second defect in the calendar is its want of fixity. The year 
consists of 52 weeks, plus one day in ordinary years and two days 
in leap years ; consequently successive years commence on different 
days of the week. Thus the first day of the year 1927 was a Satur- 
day ; in 1928 the first day will be a Sunday, while in 1929, a leap 





were reduced to 30 days, and 31 given to October and December. For so frivolous 
a reason was the regulation of Caesar abandoned, and a capricious arrangement 
introduced, which it requires some attention to remember.” (Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica. ) 

The Gregorian reforms were necessary to remedy a defect which had arisen 
from the assumption in the Julian Calendar that the solar year consisted of exactly 
365'/, days. In fact the length of the solar year is 11 minutes 14 seconds less 
than 3651/, days. This error amounted to a day in about 128 years and resulted 
in a gradual change in the relation between the commencement of the civil year 
and the seasons of the solar year. The object of the Gregorian reforms was to 
preserve a fixed interval of time between the commencement of the civil year 
and the solstices and equinoxes. The main reform consisted in the adoption of 
the rule that all years which are divisible by 4 without a remainder are leap years, 
except in the case of the centurial years which are leap years only when divisible 
by four after omitting the two ciphers. Thus the years 1700, 1800 and 1900 were 
common years, while 2000 will be a leap year. The adoption of this rule largely, 
but not altogether, removed the defect under consideration. 
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year having intervened, it will be a Tuesday, and so on. All other 
dates are similarly affected, so that each day of the month in any 
year falls on a different day of the week from that on which it 
fell the previous year. In consequence, the arranging of the dates 
on which periodical events shall be held each year is complicated. 
Also, as the days of the week are of different value from the point 
of view of industrial production, commerce (including foreign 
trade), and transport, statistical comparisons are rendered difficult. 
Thus, where the “English week-end” is in operation, particularly 
in the leading industrial countries, the month of March 1927 
consisted of 23 full working days, 4 short days (Saturdays), and 
4 Sundays, the total number of working days being 25. Apart 
from holidays, the corresponding numbers in the month of March 


in following years would be : 
Full working Short days Total working 
Year days (Saturdays) days 


1928 22 24% 
1929 } 7B 21 23% 
1930 © 8 *s9%), 21 23% 
1931 “ERAS 22 24 


Comparisons of monthly statistics of industrial production 
and earnings, especially of piece workers, are difficult owing to 
variation in the period actually worked. Similarly commercial 
and transport statistics affected by week-end activity or inactivity 
are difficult of comparison. 

A special defect of the present calendar is the variation of 
Easter. The date of Easter being determined partly in relation 
to the lunar month and partly to the civil calendar, the festival 
may fall on any date from 22 March to 25 April inclusive. This 
involves a corresponding variation in the dates of other movable 
festivals such as Whitsuntide. In addition to certain disadvan- 
tages of a religious character, the variation in the date of Easter 
has unsatisfactory reactions in civil life. Inconvenience is caused 
by changes in school, university, and judicial terms, which are 
necessary in order that they may fit in with the Easter and other 
holidays. The transport services, hotel-keeping, and sports are 
affected, as are also the clothing trades, travelling and dress being 
influenced by differences in weather according as the Easter 
holidays are early or late. Another defect is that as Easter falls 
in March in some years and in April in others, statistical data, 
especially of production and transport, affected by the Easter 
and other holidays are difficult to compare from year to year. 
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The comparability of quarterly as well as of monthly series of data 
is affected, as Easter sometimes falls in the first quarter and some- 
times. in the second quarter of the year. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Expressions of opinion and resolutions in favour of calendar 
reform have been adopted during recent years by a considerable 
number of international organisations, including the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the International Astronomical Union. 
These views were brought to the notice of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee for Communications and Transit of the League 
of Nations, which made a preliminary examination of the question 
during its fifth session, Geneva, August 1923, and decided to set 
up a Special Committee of Enquiry’. This Committee made a 
detailed investigation into the whole problem, its enquiries extend- 
ing to June 1926. During the course of its sessions it analysed 
a large number of schemes for the reform of the calendar®. It 
examined replies of the various Governments, international 
associations, and religious, educational, and commercial, authorities 
to letters and questionnaires which had been communicated to 
them by the League of Nations. It also gave an opportunity 
to delegates of certain religious communities not represented on 
the Committee of stating their views in person. The conclusions 
of the Committee, the chief features of which are summarised 
later in the present article, are based mainly on these replies and 
statements. 

The Committee’s conclusions were embodied in a report sub- 
mitted to the Advisory and Technical Committee for Communi- 
vations and Transit at its ninth session, Geneva, July 1926. 





* The special Committee of Enquiry was composed of the Rev. Father Gian - 
francheschi, President of the Accademia dei nuovi Lincei, designated by the HolY 
See, Professor D. Eginitis, Director of the Observatory of Athens, designated 
by His Holiness the (Ecumenical Patriarch, the Rev. T. E. R. Phillips, SecretarY 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, designated by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, together with the following persons appointed by the Advisory and 
Technical Committee : Jonkheer W. J. M. van Eysinga, Professor at the University 
of Leyden, Chairman; Mr. G. Bigourdan, former Chairman of the International 
Astronomical Union’s Committee on the Calendar; Mr. Willis H. Booth, former 
President of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

* Cf. Leacur or Nations : Classification and Summary of Proposals for 
— Reform received before 1 July 1926. C. 167. M. 49. 1927. VIII. Geneva, 

7. 
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At that session a resolution was adgpted, the chief features of 
which are as follows! : 


The Advisory and Technical Committee, having taken note of the 
report of the Special Committee of Enquiry into the Reform of the 
Calendar, is of opinion that it appears from the facts ascertained by 
that Committee : 


1. As regards the general reform of the calendar, that a methodical 
examination of the question by public opinion in the various countries, 
on the basis of the work of documentation and simplification already 
carried out, is an essential condition for the realisation of any reform 
and that this work would be facilitated by the institution of national! 
organisations to study the question which should include representatives 
of the principal interests involved ; 


2. As regards the stabilisation of Easter, that none of the religious 
authorities upon whom the settlement of this question depends has 
formulated any objection of principle against the stabilisation, and that 
the majority of them have declared themselves in favour of such measure ; 
that no objection has been raised in civilian circles ; that, on the contrary, 
the enquiry carried out in the economic and educational circles in every 
country has revealed a strong feeling in favour of the proposed reform ; 


Decides to direct the attention of the Assembly of the League to 
these points and to the advisability of passing a special recommendation 
urging the competent authorities as soon as possible to take a definite 
decision with a view to the settlement of the question of the stabilisation 
of Easter. 


Finally, the subject was brought before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at its Seventh Ordinary Session held at Geneva 
in September 1926, which adopted a resolution associating itself 
with the above findings and suggestions of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 


The number of different schemes of reform examined by the 
League of Nations Special Committee was nearly two hundred. 
Many of these were found to be merely minor variations of a 
few general types, while a considerable number of proposals were 
regarded as useless or impracticable. The Committee therefore 
decided to direct the attention of the public exclusively to certain 
main groups of reform. Leaving aside the question of the stabi- 
lisation of Easter, which is treated separately in a later section of 
the present article, three main groups were distinguished. 

The first of these groups involves only a comparatively small 





1 The full text of the Resolution is given in the League of Nations Official 
Journal, 7th Year, No. 9, Sept. 1926, p. 1192. 
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modification of the existing calendar. The year would consist of 
twelve months, the 365 days of the solar year being distributed 
in such a way that the quarters and months would be as nearly 
equal as possible’. Three of the quarters would consist of two 
months of 30 days each and one month of 31 days, while the 
remaining quarter would consist of one month of 30 and two of 
31 days*. This would lessen irregularity in the length of the months, 
as February would no longer be unique; also there would be 
greater equality in the length of the quarters, as shown below : 


Present Calendar 90 91 92 92 
Reformed Calendar 91 91 91 92° 


This greater equality in the length, especially of the quarters, 
would be an advantage from the point of view of statistical compar- 
isons, whetner financial, meteorological, or other‘. Also the 
adoption of the scheme would cause little disturbance to existing 
habits, while no objections on religious grounds arise. On the 
other hand the advantages are so small that it may be doubted 
whether they are of sufficient importance to justify a change. 
It was in view of this consideration that the International Labour 
Office, when replying to the questionnaire addressed to it onthe 
subject, expressed the opinion that it would be preferable to 
adopt one or other of the more fundamental reforms described 
below rather than introduce a system so little superior to the 
present calendar‘. 

The other two main groups of reform are based on the applica- 
tion of a new principle. It is recognised that there is no possibil- 
ity of constructing from 365 days a regular calendar, containing 
months or quarters of equal length. This object could however 
be attained by means of 364 days. It is therefore proposed to adopt 
this number of days as basis for the calendar, the 365th day (two 





' In this, and also in the other two main groups of reform, the fraction of a 
day by which the solar year exceeds 365 days is dealt with as at present, by 
means of leap-days in leap years. 

* A simpler but less perfect reform suggested isto transfer the 3lst day of 
August and add it as a twenty-ninth day to February — an act of poetic justice 
restoring the victim of Augustan vanity to its ancient state. 

* The quarter with 92 days would not necessarily be the fourth quarter of the 
year. 

* The reform would also facilitate the ascertaining of the day of the week 
on which any given date falls. Thus if the first quarter of the year should consist 
of two months of 30 days and one month of 31 days, and if 1 January were a Sunday, 
then 1 February would be a Tuesday and 1 March a Thursday, while a similar 
relation would apply to other dates. The sequence would be repeated in other 
quarters, being interrupted only by the quarter containing 92 days. 

5’ LEaGuE oF Nations: Report on the Reform of the Calendar, p. 108. 
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days in leap years) being considered a “ blank” or extra day. . 
This extra day would probably be regarded as a holiday, being 
placed at a convenient season of the year, possibly the end. and 
used for stock-taking and the balancing of yearly accounts. With 
regard to the 364 days the alternative proposals are : 


(1) Twelve months, eigat of which would consist of 30 days 


and four of 31 days. 
(2) Thirteen months of 28 days each. 


Both these schemes have the advantage, not possessed by 
the first main group of reforms already described, that, by the 
adoption of the “ blank ” day, a perpetual or invariable calendar 
would be established'. They possess, in common with the first 
main group, the advantage of equalising the divisions of the year. 
On the other hand they demand a greater change in existing habits. 
They also involve difficulties of a religious character which would 
not be encountered in considering the application of the first 
group’. 

Of the two schemes for a perpetual calendar, the proposal 
for thirteen months of 28 days each has the advantage that the 
dates would fall on the same day of the week each month. The 
months would be exactly equal in length, while each month would 
contain the same whole number of weeks. Statistical comparisons 
would thus be facilitated. As the International Labour Office 
stated in its reply to the League Committee’s questionnaire, these — 
advantages from the statistical point of view would be likely to 
commend the reform especially to employers’ organisations’. 
Equality of months consisting of a whole number of weeks “ would 
avoid the difficulty, otherwise experienced in industrial account- 
keeping, of relating labour costs, which are often covered by weekly 
payments, with other costs, the accounts of which are in many 
cases kept on a monthly basis ”*. In order to secure these or similar 
advantages, a large number of important industrial, commercial, 
financial, transport, and other organisations have already intro- 
duced for purposes of accountancy an auxiliary calendar based 





* With a perpetual calendar any given date would fall invariably every year 
on the same day of the week. 

* The introduction of the * blank ” day breaks the perpetuity of the cycle 
— which is regarded as of importance by Jewish and certain Protestant 

es. 

* Report on the Reform of the Calendar, p. 108. 

* On the other hand the adoption of a 13-month year would involve the cost 
of balancing monthly accounts 13 times each year instead of 12 times. 
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on a. year of 13 equal months. Statistical comparisons made 
by workers’ organisations would also be facilitated. 

On the other hand, the 13-month scheme would involve a 
greater departure fromthe existing system than would the alterna- 
tive proposal. It would be likely therefore to arouse more oppo- 
sition, including even the unreasonable but popular prejudice 
against the so-called unlucky number “13”. It also suffers from 
the defect that the quarters and half-years would not contain a 
whole number of months; consequently statistics for quarters 
and half-years would be difficult to compile from monthly, though 
not from weekly, data’. Further the reform would cause a greater 
break in the comparability of series of data for periods before the 
reform with those subsequently compiled. 

The advantages and disadvantages of a perpetual calendar 
of 12 months are largely the converse of those which would result 
from the adoption of the 13 months proposal. The 12-month 
perpetual calendar has the advantage of involving less change 
from the existing system. Its adoption would cause less inter- 
ruption in the continuity of series of statistical data. The half- 
years and quarters would consist of whole numbers of months and 
of weeks. The calendar could be adjusted in such a way that, apart 
from holidays (other than Sundays), each month would contain 
the same number of working days (26), with the consequence that 
monthly production statistics would be largely comparable*. On 
the other hand the months would vary in length, and would not 
contain a whole number of weeks. Also the dates would fall on 
different days of the week in the successive months of each quarter. 

To sum up, leaving aside the greater disturbance of the existing 
system which would be necessitated by the introduction of the 





‘ With the introduction of a 13-month year there would probably be a tendency 
for the week to be adopted to an increasing extent as the unit of time for industrial 
account-keeping and for statistical compilations. Weekly data could be readily 
combined into monthly or quarterly (13 weeks) totals. Also monthly totals could 
be readily combined into annual totals. Difficulty would, however, arise in 
converting monthly into quarterly periods and vice versa. Because of this difficulty, 
either monthly compilations would be made to a smaller extent and the periods 
chiefly used would be the week, quarter, half-year, and year, or the quarters and 
half-years would be less used and interest would centre on weekly, monthly and 
annual data. (Report on the Reform of the Calendar, p. 108.) 

* This advantage would be obtained by fixing the first day of the year, and 
therefore of each quarter, in such a way that the month of 31 days would contain 
five Sundays and the months of 30 days only four. If the month of 31 days were 
the first month of each quarter the year should commence on a Sunday, while 
if it were the last month of the quarter, the year should commence on a Monday. 
The 26 working days which such an arrangement would give to each month would 
not, however, be of equal industrial or commercial value. 
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13-month year, the respective merits of the two perpetual calendars 
would be determined mainly by the relative importance of the 
month and the quarter in economic and social life, and also by 
the preference for a simple relation between the week and the 
month or between the month and the quarter. 

Many of the advantages which would result from the adoption 
of any one of the three groups of reform described above would 
benefit employers and workers rather as members of the communi- 
ty than as employers or workers. This is true also of the proposal 
considered below for the stabilisation of Easter. However, there 
are certain advantages of reform which would be of special benefit 
to employers and workers. Chief among these would be the greater 
facility of statistical comparisons. As already noted, this would 
be of advantage in the accountancy and statistical departments 
of industrial, commercial, financial, transport, and other under- 
takings. Also, as statistics of the volume and costs of production, 
the profitableness of industry, and other similar series of data 
are being used to an increasing extent in the establishment of 
agreements on wages and other conditions of labour, negotiations 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations would be facilitated 
by the greater comparability of such data which would result 
from a reform of the calendar. 

The League of Nations Special Committee of Enquiry did not 
pronounce in favour of any of the groups of reform schemes pro- 
posed. It recognised that any modification of the existing calendar 
would be practicable only with the consent of the important bodies 
interested, including religious, administrative, economic, and 
scientific groups. The Committee held the opinion that it was 
not yet possible to obtain definite statements of the final views 
of these groups, and that to have attempted the establishment 
of any international agreement would, at that time, have been 
premature. Public opinion was not prepared, even if it welcomed 
reform, to press for immediate action in a particular direction. 
A process of patient education and the encouragement of a free 
discussion of principles were favoured, rather than taking sides 
too early in the day and advocating the adoption of any one 
scheme of reform in all its details. This examination of the problem 
by enlightened and organised opinion should, the Committee 
considered, be co-ordinated in each country on official or semi- 
official lines. 
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THE STABILISATION OF EASTER 


The Committee was in possession of more definite information 
on the subject of the stabilisation or fixing of Easter. Recognising 
that this reform could be effected only with the agreement of the 
Christian religious communities, the Committee paid special 
attention to their views. It found that most of the Christian 
Churches were disposed to accept the stabilisation of Easter, 
provided the reform were introduced simultaneously by the various 
Churches. Certain Churches were not altogether sympathetic, but 
would not oppose the reform if it were shown that it would serve 
the good of humanity. The Holy See stated that though the 
reform would meet with no difficulties from the point of view of 
dogma, it would nevertheless “involve the abandonment of 
deeply rooted traditions from which it would be neither legitimate 
nor desirable to depart, except for weighty considerations connected 
with the general interest ”. The Holy See did not, however, con- 
sider that there was sufficient reason for changing the present 
system. It further stated that even if it were shown that some 
change was demanded for the general good, “ the Holy See would 
not be prepared to consider the question except on the advice of 
an (Ecumenical Council ”?!. 

It thus appeared to the Committee that “ probably all the 
religious authorities, in spite of the difficulties mentioned by some 
of them, would be ready to consider the stabilisation of Easter, if 
the benefit to mankind of such a reform could be clearly defined 
and proved ”. On examining the views of commercial, industrial, 
educational, and administrative bodies, there was found to be 
a large body of opinion in favour of stabilisation. The International 
Chamber of Commerce was strongly in favour of the reform, while 
information furnished by its national Committees in a number 
of countries, especially the Northern countries, showed that the 
variability of Easter exercises an unfavourable influence on a 
number of industries, in particular the men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, boot and shoe, leather, and tourist industries. The Inter- 
national Railway Union submitted a statement of the opinions of 
a number of important railway administrations. These were 
generally favourable to the stabilisation of Easter. From the 
scholastic standpoint stabilisation was widely supported, as it would 





' Reply from the Holy See, dated 7 March 1924, to a communication from 
the League of Nations. (Report on the Reform of the Calendar, pp. 85-86.) 
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permit of a more satisfactory arrangement of school terms than 
is at present possible. 

With regard to the day on which Easter should be fixed, most 
of the replies examined by the Committee seemed to favour the 
second Sunday of April. The Committee suggested a slight modifi- 
cation of this proposal in order to avoid a difficulty of a religious 
character, while retaining the practical advantages contemplated. 
With these objects it expressed the view that, if the principle 
of stabilisation should be accepted, Easter should be the Sunday 
following the second Saturday of April’. The effect of this would 
be that, until the introduction of a perpetual calendar, Easter would 
vary from 9 to 15 April, instead of, as at present, from 22 March 
to 25 April. If a perpetual calendar were adopted, the date of 
Easter would be constant each year. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that the defects due to the variability of Easter could 
be largely remedied apart entirely from a general reform of the 
Calendar. 


In earlier periods calendars were made or reformed by a com- 
paratively simple process. A monarch or high religious authority, 
generally after obtaining the opinion of technical advisers, would 
issue a Decree by which the reform would be introduced into the 
country or group of countries subject to his authority. In the 
present democratic age the procedure is more complicated. In 
many countries before governments can reform the calendar they 
must secure the approval both of high religious authorities and of 
public opinion. Also, so close are the contacts between the nations 
of the world that international agreement appears desirable, 
the League of Nations being the appropriate instrument through 
which such agreement could be expressed. It remains to be 
seen whether public opinion will urge the adoption of a calendar 
which, once introduced, [would have the advantage of greater 
convenience, or whether through indifference, regard for a sys- 
tem consecrated by the usage of centuries, or even a genuine 
preference for variety, the present irrational calendar will be 
retained. Whichever course be taken the League of Nations has 
performed a useful service in stating the problem clearly and in 
directing attention to the more practicable of the reforms proposed. 





* If Easter were fixed on the second Sunday in April, it might fall on 8 April, 
in which case the festival of the Annunciation (Lady Day) and Passion Sunday 
would fall on the same day. This would be avoided if the Committee’s suggestion 
were adopted. 
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The Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee in Great Britain 


On 10 November 1925 the Minister of Labour appointed a Committee 
“to consider, in the light of experience gained dn the working of the 
unemployment insurance scheme, what changes in the scheme, if any, 
ought to be made’. The Committee, which was composed not only 
of representatives of employers and workers but also of persons represent- 
ing a more general public interest, has recently submitted its Report’. 
The Report is signed by all the members of the Committee, although 
it is not concealed that unanimity was reached by compromise. The 
Report is divided into two parts, the second of which is entirely devoted 
to statements and minutes of evidence furnished by employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, Poor Law authorities, unemployment insurance 
administration authorities, etc. 

The first part of the Report deals with the proposals put forward 
by the Committee. It opens with an historical review of unemploy- 
ment insurance, pointing out its genesis in the action of friendly societies 
and trade unions in the nineteenth century, and its subsequent develop- 
ments up to the recent phases of the application of the unemployment 
insurance legislation. 

To the frequent allegations that unemployment insurance had given 
rise to abusive practices the Committee points out that there are latent 
in all compulsory schemes subtle tendencies to abuse. Although it 
is true that a certain number out of 11*/, million insured persons have 
received relief to which they had no claim, it is equally true that these 
cases are relatively few. A great deal of current belief with regard to 
abuse springs from misapprehensions. 

The Committee lays particular stress on the fact that preoccupation 
with the task of ascertaining the best methods of insuring against unem- 
ployment should not weaken any concerted effort to remove unemploy- 
ment itself. It appreciates the efforts made by successive Govern- 
ments to assist industry through Export Credits and the Trade Facilities 
Scheme, and the public spirit manifested by local authorities in pushing 
on the execution of public works. It considers, however, that certain 
other steps might lead to a reduction of unemployment. Among the 
suggestions put forward in this line, it is recommended that greater 





* Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee. Vol. I, 96 pp.; 1s. Vol. I 
(Minutes of Evidence), 249 pp. ; 10s. 6d. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
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use should be made by employers of the employment exchanges, that 
every industry should be invited to survey its own unemployment 
problem, that proper attention should be paid to the entry of young 
persons into industry, that the system of training the unemployed for 
other occupations should be developed, and finally, that the Ministry 
of Labour should undertake a comprehensive enquiry into the methods 
of recruitment and discharge of labour in industry. 

Considering the principles of unemployment insurance, the Committee 
states that in the course of its investigations it found in all quarters 
general agreement that the risk of unemployment should be insured 
against. All those who appeared before the Committee agree, and the 
Committee itself shares the view, that an unemployment insurance 
scheme must now be regarded as a permanent feature of the British 
code of social legislation. There is a wide difference of opinion among 
the witnesses on the question of what that scheme should be. It is 
agreed on all hands that unemployment insurance should cover at least 
all the occupations for which the existing scheme provides, and that it 
should be compulsory. A sharp cleavage of views is manifested, how- 
ever, on the subject of whether the scheme should be contributory on 
a tripartite basis, like e.g. the health insurance scheme. The Trades 
Union Congress maintains that industry should be relieved of the burden 
of unemployment insurance and that both on economic grounds and 
on grounds of equity the charge involved in the maintenance of the 
unemployed should fall upon the general body of taxpayers. The 
labour movement does not consider widespread and prolonged unemploy- 
ment as inevitable, but as a problem of organisation which it is not 
beyond the powers of society to solve. Unemployment may be regarded 
as a general misfortune comparable to an earthquake, in which case the 
burden should rest on the community as a whole ; or it may be regarded 
as due to lack of foresight or power on the part of the state to prevent 
it, and then the burden should be borne by the state. In no case should 
the worker, who has no control over it whatsoever, be allowed sub- 
stantially to share the burden, except as a taxpayer. The imposition 
upon industry, employers and workers, of the burden of a direct contribu- 
tion, in addition to their respective contributions as taxpayers of a 
fraction of the state contribution, results in a diminution of the workers’ 
purchasing power, in a rise of prices through the incorporation of 
employers’ contributions in the cost of production, and therefore in a 
restriction of consumption. In this way it is primarily the consumption 
of staple articles that is reduced, whereas if the burden of unemploy- 
ment were spread equitably over the whole community, it would be the 
expenditure on luxuries that would be restricted. 

The Trades Union Congress realises, however, that at the present 
juncture the proposed scheme is not likely to receive the support of the 

xovernment. It is consequently prepared to accept with certain 
modifications the present contributory system, as a stage towards the 
acceptance by the nation of what it regards as a national responsibility. 

The National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, on the 
other hand, regards the contributory principle as an essential feature 
of any scheme worthy of support. 
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The Committee itself recommends a permanent scheme providing 
for an Unemployment Fund subscribed in equal proportions by employ- 
ers, employed, and the state. Experience having shown that employ- 
ment fluctuates with a certain degree of regularity over what is known 
as a trade cycle, the contributions should be actuarially certified to be 
sufficient to ensure the outgoings in benefits and administration over 
a trade cycle. In order that a surplus or deficiency may not reach 
unwieldy proportions, an actuarial enquiry into the scheme should be 
undertaken every five years. In order to make it as attractive as 
possible to the insured contributor and to safeguard the interests of the 
state and the employer, the scheme should comply with certain condi- 
tions. The worker’s contribution must be moderate. It should never 
normally exceed 5d. a week, and, supplemented by the contributions 
of the employer and the state, should secure him an insurance sufficient 
to save him, during inevitable unemployment, from recourse to public 
assistance. The scheme must not, by the extent of benefit promised, 
tempt the insured contributor to improvidence when in receipt of good 
pay. It should provide benefits definitely less in amount than the 
general labourers’ rate of wage, so that there may be no temptation 
to prefer benefit to work. It must not interfere unduly with the mobil- 
ity of labour in the country. It must not deter from emigration those 
who would be benefited by a life overseas. 

The payment of benefit should be made subject to three principal 
conditions : first, that a waiting period of six days has been observed ; 
secondly, that thirty contributions have been paid in respect of the 
claimant during the last two years; and thirdly, that the claimant is 
“ genuinely seeking work ’’. The Trades Union Congress expresses the 
view that the benefit should not be based on the needs of the least well 
paid worker, but should provide adequately for the maintenance of the 
worker and his dependants whilst out of employment. The waiting 
period, as under the Act of 1924, should be reduced to three days and 
the benefit should be payable during the whole period of the person’s 
unemployment, irrespective of the relation of this period to his contribu- 
tions. The [Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, on the other 
hand, maintains that receipt of benefit should be confined to a certain 
period within a longer period, and should also be limited to an amount 
which would never exceed a fixed relation to the individual’s own con- 
tributions. No administration, it is held, can deal satisfactorily with 
such an abstract matter as the genuineness of unemployment in a 
particular case, if it be unassisted by an automatic test. 

According to the Committee — and on this point both employers’ 
and workers’ organisations agree — the present distinction between “stan- 
dard” and “extended” benefit should disappear. But when a worker has 
drawn more than thirteen weeks’ benefit in six months, the Committee 
proposes that his claim should be automatically reviewed by a Court 
of Referees. In the case of juveniles, the Committee recommends, and 
this provision meets fwith the approval of all witnesses consulted, 
that the payment of benefit should be conditional on attendance 
at approved courses of instruction where such instruction is avail- 
able. 
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The weekly rates of benefit recommended by the Committee are as 
follows : P 












Men — 17s. 
Women 15s. 
Adult dependants (not more than one 

for any insured contributor) 7s. 
Dependent children under the age of 

fourteen 2s. 
Young men aged 18 to 21 10s. 
Young women aged 18 to 21 8s. 
Boys aged 16 to 18 6s. 







Girls aged 16 to 18 5s. 





According to the Committee the normal contributions payable by 
each of the three parties should be at the following weekly rates : 






Men 5d. 
Women 34d. 
Young men aged 18 to 21 4d. 
Young women aged 18 to 21 3d. 
Boys aged 16 to 18 244d. 
Girls aged 16 to 18 2d. 











The Committee considered the possibility of higher rates of benefit 
being paid to those who are willing to pay contributions in excess of 
the compulsory rates. It decided, however, upon flat rates of benefit 
for persons of the same age grade and sex, on the ground that adminis- 
trative and practical difficulties would outweigh the advantages of 
such a system. It also dismissed the suggestion that after unemploy- 
ment benefit has been drawn for a considerable time, a reduced rate 
should become operative, for it is in the later stage of unemployment 
that its hardship is greatest. 

The Trades Union Congress, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
present contributions from employers and workers should be halved 
and the remainder of the necessary funds provided by the state. 

According to the Committee, the unemployment scheme, should, 
as at present, be administered by the Ministry of Labour through 
the medium of the employment exchanges. The cost of administration 
should be a charge on the Fund ; if, however, in any year it exceeds one- 
eighth of the contributions, the balance should, as at present, be paid 
by the Exchequer. Decisions on claims to benefit should be subject 
to an appeal to the Court of Referees and in certain cases to the Umpire. 
The Trades Union Congress further suggests the establishment of a 
Central Advisory Committee to the Employment and Insurance 
Department of the Ministry of Labour. 

The present debt of the Unemployment Fund, which, through the 
general strike and coal stoppage, rose from £7,100,000 in April 1926 
to £21,000,000 in December 1926, is not expected to be liquidated 
before the new scheme comes into operation. As the Fund has always 
been and should continue to be self-supporting, it is in the public interest, 
according to the Committee, that the new scheme should accept the 
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burden of the debt. The deficit of the Fund should therefore be wiped 
out by a temporary addition to the contribution of each of the three 
parties of one penny a week in respect of adult men and correspondingly 
smaller increases for the other classes. 


The Report then proceeds to deal with a certain number of subsidiary 
questions. The Committee points out that the extension in 1920 of 
unemployment insurance was intended to cover practically all trades 
with any risk of unemployment. The interdependence of all industries 
having been recognised, the object no doubt was to equalise the burden 
of unemployment. The power granted to particular industries to contract 
out of the general scheme seemed therefore inconsistent with the under- 
lying principle of a national scheme. The experience of the last few 
years, with unemployment widespread in quarters previously considered 
immune, has in any case all but extinguished the desire for further 
contracting out. The Committee expresses the view that once an indus- 
try is included within the scope of compulsory state insurance, there is 
no justification for allowing that industry to derive any advantage 
from its lower than average risk of unemployment. Either contracting 
out should not be permitted at all, or, if permitted, then only subject 
to a regular payment by the industry contracting out sufficient completely 
to compensate the General Fund for its withdrawal. If this condition 
were imposed, the main motive for contracting out would disappear. 
The Committee however recommends, on grounds of administrative 
difficulties, that particular industries should no longer be given the power 
to establish schemes of their own. The present special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries should nevertheless not be disturbed. 
The National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, and the Trades Union Congress 
agree with the Committee that the power of contracting out should 
not be re-established. The Bradford Dyers’ Association, on the contrary, 
holds the view that it is both desirable and equitable that particular 
industries, if they so desire, should survey and deal with their own 
problem of unemployment. Any sound unemployment insurance scheme, 
it is maintained, should secure, first, that unemployment is reduced 
to the minimum, and secondly, that this unavoidable minimum is 
provided for on an adequate scale. The state unemployment scheme 
attains neither of these objects. By the exclusion of certain occupations 
such as agriculture, domestic service, etc., the Insurance Acts recognise 
the principle that where there is no risk there should be no premium, and 
it would appear to follow on that principle that light risks should not 
pay the same premium as heavy risks. The contracting out allowed 
by the 1920 Act was barred in July 1921 before experiments could be 
made. The Association urges, therefore, that power should be granted 
to any industry or smaller unit to set up a special scheme of its own, 
subject, if required, to the payment into the state Fund of an agreed 
quota actuarially assessed. In that way complete co-operation between 
workers and employers could be secured in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, requirements of particular categories of workers in the industry 
met, and larger benefits given, with, if not smaller, no greater costs. 


7 
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With regard to the inclusion in insurance of certain occupations 
for which the present scheme does not provide, the Committee recom- 
mends that the status quo should be maintained as regards agriculture 
and domestic service, it being undesirable to include the former in the 
general state insurance scheme, and unemployment being almost nil 
in the latter. With regard to permanent railway workers, the Committee 
acquiesces in their exclusion, but if their immunity from unemployment 
which is claimed for the present becomes less obvious in the future, the 
question should be reconsidered. The Trades Union Congress maintains, 
however, that unemployment is appreciable among domestic servants, and 
that they too need state protection. Itis therefore of opinion that domestic 
servants should be brought within the scope of unemployment insurance. 
The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation holds the view that not only 
domestic service but also agriculture should be included in the scheme. 
It further proposes either abolishing the income limit or raising it to 
£500 per annum in the case of non-manual workers employed in insured 
industries. 

The Committee recommends that the administration of state 
unemployment benefit by trade unions and other associations of work- 
people should be continued on condition that they provide from their 
own funds benefits additional to the state benefit. The payment of 
state benefit should on each occasion be accompanied by private benefit, 
and effective machinery for discovering and notifying vacancies should 
be provided. The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation suggests further 
that if during abnormal unemployment such associations are compelled 
to suspend payment of benefits from their own funds, they should be 
allowed to continue to administer state benefit, provided they deposit 
a certain sum as guarantee of the proper payment of state claims. 
The Confederation of Employers’ Organisations points out, on the other 
hand, that the administration of state benefit by trade unions, by 
preventing skilled workers from coming into touch with the employment 
exchanges, has prejudiced the utility of the exchanges. Moreover, the 
Geddes Committee reported that the cost of administration would be 
no greater if all benefits were paid direct by the exchanges. It urges, 
therefore, that the administration of state benefit by associations of 
workpeople should be discontinued. 

An important element in the problem of the provision of maintenance 
for the unemployed is the relation that unemployment insurance should 
bear to the Poor Law. The Association of Poor Law Unions of England 
and Wales raises the question of the extent to which unemployment 
should be covered by insurance. It points out that trade depression 
has the effect of decreasing the income and increasing the expenditure 
of the Insurance Fund. The Fund, it is maintained, seems latterly 
unable to carry its burden. Extended and dependants’ benefits are 
in the nature of public assistance rather than of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance. The Association considers, therefore, that insurance 
benefits should be so limited that the scheme becomes self-supporting 
and that persons in need of relief who would thus be deprived of it 
should be dealt with by the Guardians. The assumption of this additional 
responsibility by the Guardians should, however, be subject to a suitable 
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scheme of government aid by equalisation of the burden. In certain 
areas trade depression has caused widespread destitution, and unemploy- 
ment insurance is not shouldering its responsibility sufficiently. Some 
Boards of Guardians consider the waiting period too long, others the 
rates of benefit insufficient, especially in the case of large families. The 
Association concludes that either Guardians should have state aid or 
the Insurance Fund should be more generous. 

The Trades Union Congress lays special stress upon the necessity 
of completely separating unemployment insurance from Poor Law 
administration. It points out that it is unjust that part of the burden 
arising from a national problem which a local authority can do noth- 
ing to avert should fall upon local rates. It is, moreover, humiliating 
to compel able-bodied workers out of employment to apply for relief to 
the Poor Law Guardians. That, according to the Congress, is why 
insurance should provide adequate maintenance for a person and all 
his dependants during the whole period of his unemployment. 

The Confederation of Employers’ Organisations draws attention to 
the fact that the volume of export trade, which before the war absorbed 
one-third of Britain’s total labour, has fallen by 24 percent. It also 
points out that the cost of compulsory social services per head of the 
total population is in Germany, for example, 48 per cent. and in France 
17 per cent. of what it is in Great Britain. It is necessary, therefore, 
to review and co-ordinate the different services and, in particular, unem- 
ployment insurance and Poor Law relief, with a view to reducing the 
burden of their cost. 

The Committee rejects the proposal of the Poor Law Association. 
It regards as dangerous regular state aid to local public assistance author- 
ities for the purposes of outdoor relief to able-bodied unemployed. 
Such a scheme would imply the existence of an organisation little different 
in the eyes of the claimants from unemployment insurance. And if 
a person to whom the unemployment insurance authorities properly 
refused benefit could be at once relieved by the local Guardians, partly 
out of moneys provided by the state, the refusal would be a matter 
of indifference to the claimant and the insurance scheme would be 
seriously compromised. The Committee holds that it is desirable that 
out-door relief, in so far as it deals with the able-bodied unemployed, 
should retain the deterrent effect which it now has. The Committee 
maintains that an unemployment insurance scheme should, on the 
contrary, provide for the great bulk of genuine unemployment in a 
manner honourable to those whom it benefits and that the scheme 
proposed by the Committee would meet this end. 
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Industrial Inspection in Czechoslovakia in 1925 





The Ministry of Social Welfare of Czechoslovakia has issued a report 
on the work of the industrial inspectorate in 19251. At the end of 1925, 
as at the end of 1924, the department included a central office attached 
to the Ministry of Social Welfare, 29 district inspectorates, and 3 special! 
inspectorates (building, construction of inland waterways, navigation). 
The staff was composed of 77 (80*) industrial inspectors, 6 (6) building 
inspectors, and 7 (7) women assistant inspectors. 













WorRK OF THE INSPECTORATE 





The industrial inspectors made 30,268 (30,018) visits of inspection 
in 27,603 (27,160) industrial establishments. Of these establishments, 
25,497 (24,985) were visited once, 1,753 (1,728) twice, and 363 (447) 
at least three times. There were 576 (490) visits made at night and 
162 (138) on Sunday. In addition to industrial establishments, the 
inspectors visited 53 (35) workshops and educational institutions, and 
901 (725) places where home work was carried on. 

The industrial establishments visited employed 825,252 (779,958) 
workers ; 22,265 (21,262) of them were undertakings liable to accident 
insurance, 7,411 (7,170) were factories (with more than 20 workers), 
and 9,540 (9,985) were undertakings not using mechanical power. 
The inspectors visited 25.5 (26.4) per cent. of undertakings liable to 
accident insurance, and 63.8 (62.6) per cent. of the total number of 
factories. The work done by the inspectorate was thus practically 
the same as the preceding year, the size of the staff not allowing of any 

. increase. 

Strikes, lockouts, and other labour disputes caused 729 (895) interven- 
tions by the industrial inspectors with a view to conciliation. The 
inspectors instituted 5,855 (6,001) special enquiries arising from various 
requests or complaints. 

The staff of the inspectorate took part in 6,341 (5,676) commissions 
or committees of various kinds, including 4,078 (3,563) authorisation 
committees, 83 (115) commissions of enquiry into industrial accidents, 
250 (305) arbitration committees set up under the Act on works councils, 
23 (32) joint conciliation committees, and 6 (13) district commissions 
on home work. 

The industrial inspection offices recorded a total of 158,822 (151,057) 
distinct transactions and provided 25,928 (24,228) advisory opinions 
and reports. 

In 2,857 (3,211) cases the inspectors invited the employers in 






































2 MINISTERSTVO Sooratnt P&ce: Zprava a uredni cinnosti zivnostenskych 
inspecktoru v roce 1925. Prague, 1926. 467 pp. 

* The figures in parentheses are those for 1924. For summary of the 1924 
report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 410- 
415. 
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writing to remedy the defects and irregularities observed. Under 
the Act on industrial inspection or the Act of 1893 which is in force 
in Slovakia, they reported 1,054 (985) employers as guilty of 1,571 
(1,561) contraventions, with a view to prosecution. The offices of 
industries and crafts submitted 607 (548) reports to the inspectors 
on the result of these prosecutions ; in 40 (23) cases the execution of 
the measures prescribed was ordered ; 24 (13) reprimands and 515 (467) 
fines were inflicted, the latter amounting to 134,820 (128,287) Czecho- 
slovak crowns ; one penalty of eight days’ imprisonment was imposed 
and 3 (2) undertakings were ordered toclose. In addition, with regard 
to 533 (489) cases concerning 522 (484) employers and 2 (0) workers 
guilty of 605 (517) contraventions, the inspectors received 285 (330) 
reports ; in 178 (261) cases the execution of the measures prescribed 
was ordered, 65 (51) fines were imposed, amounting in all to 6,426 
(5,530) crowns, and 4 (3) undertakings were obliged by the authorities 
toclose. The other cases did not result in prosecutions, as the measures 
prescribed were carried out. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


Although most of the inspectors reported an improvement in indus- 
trial activity, fewer new undertakings were started than the preceding 
year, a fact explained by the high rate of interest and of taxes and by 
the institution of newimport duties in Poland and Yugoslavia. However, 
354 (512) new undertakings were started, including 20 in the metal- 
working trades, 44 in textiles, 27 in the chemical and 70 in the wood 
industries ; in addition 510 (590) undertakings were enlarged. 

Production was more active than in 1924, resulting in a reduction 
of unemployment. Comparatively few undertakings were forced to 
reduce hours of work or discharge workers. At the same time industrial 
development was hampered by the high cost of credit, and in Slovakia 
by freight tariffs. The building industry in particular was a sufferer, 
both from the delay in passing the Act for granting subsidies for house 
building and also from the high price of both materials and credit. 

The average output per worker was in general equal to the pre-war 
figure ; for workers on piece work it was even higher. Among the main 
causes of this improvement were increased specialisation of operations 
and improvements in equipment. 

The distribution by age and sex of the $25,252 (779,958) persons 
working in the 27,603 (27,160) establishments visited by the inspectors 
was as follows : men, 555,153 (526,144) or 67.2 (67.5) per cent. ; women, 
234,235 (219,393) or 28.4 (28.1) per cent.; boys and youths, 24,412 
(23,575) or 3 (3) per cent. ; girls, 11,452 (10,846) or 1.4 (1.4) per cent. 
The proportion of the vartous groups had thus remained remarkably 
stable since the preceding year. 

The number of unemployed, which reached 81,000 in January 1925, 
fell to 40,000 in October and rose again to 48,400 at the end of the year. 
The Act on unemployment insurance (Ghent System) came into force 
on 1 April 1925. Its enforcement met with no difficulties, and most 
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of the reports lay stress on the satisfactory nature of the results. The 
number of members of trade unions increased and the costs to the state 
diminished. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The revival of industry and of crafts had a favourable effect on 
vocational training, as the proportion of apprentices to workers was 
reduced by the engagement of a larger number of skilled workers. The 
number of apprentices was still, however, too high in the metal-working 
industry, bakeries, commerce, and generally in Slovakia, so that the 
inspectors had frequently to intervene. Employers’ and workers’ 
organisations took an increasing interest in apprenticeship. One result 
of specialisation, however, was that the training of apprentices was 
incomplete. To remedy this defect, several large undertakings, especially 
in the metal-working industry, organised classes and lectures on technical 
questions and instituted training workshops. The small undertakings, 
on the contrary, took less interest in the question. 

Progress was reported in vocational education ; several new schools 
were started and attendance was satisfactory. In addition, several 
exhibitions were organised of work done by apprentices. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


In the undertakings visited the inspectors reported 9,019 (7,605) 
cases of illegal employment of persons protected by the law, represent- 
ing 1.1 (1) per cent. of the total number employed in these undertakings. 
The slight increase is explained by the greater intensity of industrial 
activity. Of these contraventions, 673 (881) or 7.5 (11.6) per cent. 
concerned male workers, and 8,346 (6,724) or 92.5 (88.4) per cent. 
concerned women and girls. 

In particular, 7,247 (5.475) women, including 3,222 in the textile 
and 2,209 in the clothing industries, were illegally employed after 
2p.m.onSaturday. The cause of these contraventions was undoubtedly 
the introduction of the two-shift system in undertakings with a heavy 
list of orders. In addition, 129 (137) children under 14, or 1.4 (1.8) 
per cent., 93 (78) boys and 36 (49) girls, were illegally employed, especially 
in brick works. The reduction in the number of these contraventions 
was due to the fact that in Slovakia the law was better observed than 
the preceding year. There were 39 (28) young persons and 33 (29) 
women employed on unhealthy and difficult work, especially in brick 
works, metal works, and the textile, building, and printing trades. 
Contrary to section 9 of the Eight-Hour Act, 494 (696) boys under 
16, 127 (72) girls under 18, and 882 (1,059) women were employed at 
night, especially in glass works, bakeries, etc. In 44 (56) cases apprentices 
were employed on work forbidden by section 100 of the Industrial 
Code. All these contraventions were punished by fines. 
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Hours oF WorK AnD HOoLipays 


The economic situation enabled almost all employers to employ 
their workers during the maximum hours authorised by the law, and 
even induced them to engage more workers or to organise a second 
and sometimes a third shift. Numerous factories also worked overtime. 

In large undertakings the 8-hour day was generally observed. 
Contraventions were however reported, in particular in the textile 
industry and in sawmills. The wish to earn more often urged the 
workers themselves to work more than the legal hours. In continuous- 
process undertakings the inspectors had to intervene in various cases 
with employers who were making certain categories of workers work 
on two 12-hour shifts. Much more frequent contraventions were report- 
ed in small undertakings (in particular small commercia! undertakings 
in the country), which were so numerous that adequate supervision 
was very difficult. These contraventions were punished by fairly 
large fines. 

The legal hours of work were arranged by agreement between 
employers and workers, usually so as to stop work on Saturday at 
midday or 1 p.m. 

Contraventions of the prohibition of night work were most frequent 
in bakeries. Here, in spite of all all their vigilance, the inspectors 
were not always successful, as the workers did not back them up suf- 
ficiently ; one inspector even reported that night work was practised 
in two workers’ productive co-operative societies. Contraventions were 
especially frequent in Slovakia and in Carpathian Ruthenia, where 
the employers paid night work at higher rates. Contraventions in 
bakeries were severely punished ; one penalty of as much as a week’s 
imprisonment was imposed. 

In other industries contraventions were rare. Requests for authorisa- 
tion to work three shifts were examined with great care ; in particular, 
no woman was authorised to work at night. 

Requests for authorisation to work overtime were more numerous 
than the preceding year, on account of the improvement in industrial 
activity, and also of the fact that employers were keeping the law 
more strictly. These requests were especially numerous in the textile 
industry. Before granting authorisations the inspectors made detailed 
enquiries as to the possibility of working two shifts or engaging further 
workers instead of working overtime, especially in districts where 
there was much unemployment. 

Overtime was paid at normal rates plus 15 to 50 per cent. Usually 
it was welcomed by the workers, whose normal earnings were sometimes 
insufficient. There were only two districts where the workers opposed 
it. Almost all the cases reported of overtime without previous authorisa- 
tion were in small workshops. Except some sugar refineries, there 
were very few large undertakings reported for violation of the Sunday 
rest regulations. Contraventions were more frequent in small work- 
shops, especially bakeries, where the workers often worked on Sunday 
morning so as to be free on Sunday evening. The Sunday rest in com- 
mercial establishments was extended to a further series of districts 
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in 1925 by orders of the administrative authorities. Sunday work was 
paid at an increase of 25 to 100 per cent. on ordinary rates. 

The question of holidays with pay was regulated by Act No. 67 
of 3 April 1925. Its enforcement in large undertakings met with no 
serious obstacle, and it was being satisfactorily observed in them. This 
was not the case in small undertakings, except commercial establish- 
ments, as the workers did not insist on their rights for fear of being 
dismissed. 


WaGES 


The workers frequently applied through their trade unions for wage 
increases, in particular when they had suffered perceptible reductions 
as compared with previous years. In support of their claims they 
argued that the prices of foodstuffs had remained stationary. But 
the employers, being anxious to keep their foreign markets, refused 
any rise, and merely gave a lump sum as a cost-of-living bonus before 
Christmas. 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


The general health conditions of the workers were perceptibly better, 
the resumption of industrial activity having induced employers to pay 
more attention to workshop hygiene. Before authorising the opening 
of new undertakings the industrial inspectors satisfied themselves that 
the health and safety regulations had been observed ; similarly, they 
investigated workshops installed in premises which had merely been 
transformed. The closing of 21 workshops was ordered on account 
of serious defects which could not be remedied. 

The inspectors’ reports were unanimous in agreeing that the state 
of establishments and workshops, while not entirely satisfactory, had 
greatly improved during 1925. This was so both in new undertakings 
and in many old ones which had replaced their provisional post-war 
equipment by their definitive installation. This tendency was facilitated 
by the resumption of activity in several industries, as well as by the 
necessity of modernising production and making it more economical, 
so that progress in output and in safety went hand in hand. In this 
respect attention was called to the influence of the Order of 29 October 
1924, which under certain conditions exempts from taxation capital 
expenditure on workers’ welfare. 

The state of the small workshops, however, was far from being so 
satisfactory from the point of view of hygiene, on account of the housing 
shortage and the economic difficulties of the small craftsmen. Among 
the large undertakings, sugar refineries and cement factories had espe- 
cially improved their hygienic conditions (elimination of dust, etc.).- 
On the other hand, about half the inspectors complained of various 
defects, such as work carried on in underground premises, dark, badly 
ventilated, or encumbered with machinery. 

Among the occupational diseases reported lead poisoning should 
be mentioned in the first place. This was fairly widespread in spite 
of the severity of the regulations; it was often due to the workers’ 
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eating and smoking in workshops where lead was was handled. The 
Prague inspection office alone, for instance, recorded 146 cases among 
the 2,826 workers in printing and lithographing works who were medically 
examined. The development of the hat-making industry in the district 
of Moravska Ostrava was accompanied by an increase in the number 
of cases of mercury poisoning, which rose from 74 to 123. Occupational 
skin diseases were no longer so frequent, thanks to the greater prudence 
of the workers and to the immediate medical treatment provided for 
them. In the Teplitz district 58 cases of cataract were reported ; in 
the Olmiitz district, on the contrary, this disease had disappeared since 
the glass workers were provided with blue goggles. 

As regards safety, the measures taken in the building trades, especially 
on small jobs, were often inadequate ; it is to be noted that the workers 
themselves were largely responsible for any negligence, as with the 
job-work system they often sacrificed safety to the wish to increase 
their earnings. Matters were similar in quarries and slate works ; 
here again conditions were much better in large than in small! under- 
takings. There was a distinct improvement in protective measures 
in brick works, and in the boiler houses of sugar factories and textile 
undertakings. The development of electricity was an important factor 
in increasing safety. Employers, wishing to adopt scientific manage- 
ment principles, were less and less reluctant to take the necessary 
measures. The same could not always be said of the workers, but 
the works committees and accident insurance funds were helping 
largely to educate the workers, by posters, etc. In several undertakings 
comfortable washplaces and baths had been installed. 

When met with ill will on the part of employers, the inspectors had 
recourse to various forms of pressure, such as entering the undertakings 
in a category involving a higher rate of contributions for accident 
insurance, reporting them with a view to prosecution, and threatening 
them with an order to close, so that in most cases the offenders carried 
out their instructions fairly quickly. 

The number of industrial accidents reported to the industrial 
inspectors was 51,943 (47,021). The increase was partly due to the 
resumption of activity in the metal-working, textile, and building 
trades ; but it was also pattly a result of greater regularity in notifying 
slight accidents. None the less, there were still some accidents not reported. 

There were 355 (323) fatal accidents reported, including 20 caused 
by machinery, 17 by transmission belts, 13 by cranes and lifts, 21 by 
electricity, 50 by wagons and other means of transport, 28 by falls of 
persons, and 43 by walls, etc. collapsing. In addition there were 
55 deaths on forestry work, 29 due to explosions and burns, and 8 cases 
of asphyxiation. 

It may be noted lastly that the inspectors complained that employers 
sometimes failed to notify their workers for sickness insurance or entered 
them as having a wage lower than they really had. These contraven- 
tions, however, were almost exclusively among small employers. It 
was unfortunate that the workers themselves sometimes took no interest 
in insurance. Small employers also often failed to have their undertak- 
ings registered for accident insurance. 
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Home Work 


Home work was most widespread in the glass, textile, and clothing 
industries. The 901 (725) workplaces visited where home work was 
carried on employed 350 (282) men, 872 (673) women, 18 (30) youths 
and boys, and 17 (34) girls; there were 6 (16) boys and 8 (11) girls 
under 14. 

On account of the housing shortage and precarious material situation 
of home workers, the state of the workplaces, which in most cases were 
also used as living rooms, was no better as regards hygiene than the 
preceding year. 

There was distinct progress in the enforcement of the legal regula- 
tions on home work (list of workers to be kept, conditions of work to 
be approved and posted up, books to be provided for recording work 
given out), thanks to the activity of the district commissions and the 
formation of new trade unions of home workers. 

The conditions of work also improved, but not so definitely as in 
factories. Wages of home workers varied from 50 to 200 crowns a 
week, which forced them to work longer hours. 


Works CouNcILs 


The workers still did not take full advantage of the rights given 
them by the Act of 12 August 1921, No. 330'. While the number of 
works councils increased in some districts, in others it fell. They had 
been formed in only 50 to 65 per cent. of the undertakings where they 
could have been ; in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia the percentage 
was even lower. Two causes explained this situation: the attitude 
of the workers, who were reluctant to assume the responsibilities of 
membership of a council, and the political disintegration of the trade 
unions. Works councils were most widespread in large undertakings. 
The employers’ opposition had almost entirely disappeared. The 
inspectors’ opinions on the utility and value of the councils were divided ; 
most of them however reported good results. There was steadily 
increasing collaboration between the inspectors and the works councils, 
in particular in connection with visits of inspection, enquiries, and 
various complaints. In undertakings without a works council similar 
functions were exercised by representatives chosen by the workers. 


CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The conclusion and renewal of collective agreements met with growing 
difficulties, as employers hesitated to bind themselves in writing. In 
fact, however, the provisions of expired agreements often continued 
to be applied. The reduction in the number of collective agreements 
was also partly due to the political disintegration of the trade unions. 
The only industries in which important collective agreements were 
concluded were textiles, glass, and brick and cement works. 
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LaBour DISPUTES 


The inspectors reported 573 (652) labour disputes, including 236 
(294) strikes, 16 (18) lockouts, and 321 (340) disputes which were settled 
without a stoppage of work. There was thus a reduction of about 12 
per cent. compared with the preceding year, thanks to the stabilisation 
of wagesand prices. At the request of one of the parties to the dispute, 
or by order of the authorities, the industrial inspectors intervened in 
120 (185) strikes, 10 (4) lockouts, and 275 (310) disputes which were 
settled without a stoppage of work. 


Hovstne AND WELFARE 


The housing shortage continued and the condition of workers’ 
houses remained unsatisfactory. Only the large undertakings could 
make some improvement in the housing provided for their staff. 

As in previous years, certain employers provided fuel, cloth, clothing, 
boots and shoes, and foodstuffs for their workers at cost price. They 
also contributed to various welfare and thrift funds and supported 
other welfare schemes. 


SPECIAL INSPECTORATES 


The inspectorate for the construction of inland waterways made 


176 visits of inspection in 62 undertakings, employing 5;166 workers. 
From the point of view of safety, conditions were in general satisfactory. 

The Prague building inspection office made 2,231 (2,241) visits of 
inspection in 1,574 (1,421) undertakings, employing 30,594 (29,683) 
workers. The number of contraventions reported was 18 (18), by 
13 (14) employers. With a few rare exceptions, scaffoldings were 
satisfactory. Conditions were less good in quarries, especially small 
ones, where the workers’ safety was often imperilled by the fact that the 
stone was mined from below, a proceeding employed with the consent 
of the workers themselves, who wished to earn more. The number 
of accidents reported to the office was 1,095 (861), including 10 (11) 
fatal cases. The 8-hour day was in general properly observed, and over- 
time was rare on account of the depression in the building trade. 

The Brno (Moravia) office reported 958 (1,098) visits of inspection 
made in 806 (881) undertakings. Nine (7) employers were reported 
with a view to prosecution. In general, safety measures were less 
satisfactory in the interior of buildings than for scaffoldings. There 
were 359 (354) industrial accidents reported to the office, 4 (6) of them 
fatal. 

The navigation inspectors visited 63 boats, 186 barges, and 14 ports. 
The crews of the boats visited consisted of 1,038 men in all. The 
deficiencies observed were neither numerous nor serious; the living 
accommodation and food of the crews were satisfactory. The working 
day was 8 hours in the ports ; on a voyage it varied according to needs. 
There were 70 accidents reported, including 2 fatal cases. 





STATISTICS 
Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent , 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE I (cont. ) 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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Cost or Livinc AND Retait PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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TABLE I. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 May 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the 
July number of the Review’ which gave data generally for 1 April 
1927. Information is given in the tables for 16 cities, the figures generally 
having been supplied to the International Labour Office by the Depart- 
ment of the Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles 
these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official 
publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, pp. 105-106 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk ({*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to provide for the Registration of Employers of Theatrical Employees 
and for purposes incidental thereto. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 50.) Dated 31 July 1925. 
(Public General Acts, 1924-1925, p. 1334.) 

An Act to extend the period during which payments are to be made to the fund 
constituted under section twenty of the Mining Industry Act, 1920, and to increase 
the number of the committee appointed thereunder. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 80.) 
Dated 22 December 1925. (Public General Acts, 1924-1925, p. 1613.) 

An Act to amend Part I of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 
1923, with respect to the payment of money into Court. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 91.) 
Dated 22 December 1925. (Public General Acts, 1924-1925, p. 1834.) 


INDIA 


An Act to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, for a certain purpose. 
Assented to 9 February 1925. (Acts, 1925, No. I.) 

An Act to repeal certain enactments whereby breaches of contract by labourers 
are made punishable under the criminal law. Assented to 11 February 1925. 
(Acts, 1925, No. III.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue: du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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An Act further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, for certain 
purposes. Assented to 18 March 1925. (Acts, 1925, No. XI.) 


An Act to provide for the better regulation of cotton ginning and cotton pressing 
factories. Assented to 18 March 1925. (Acts, 1925, No. XII.) 


An Act to amend and consolidate the law relating to Government and other 
Provident Funds. Assented to 27 August 1925. (Acts, 1925, No. XIX.) 


An Act to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925. Assented to 21 September 
1925. (Acts, 1925, No. XXVIII.) 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 10443: Altera as rubricas das tabelas anexas ao regulamento 
das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, de 25 de Agosto de 
1922. 9 de Janeiro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 7, p. 23.) 

[Decree No. 10443 to amend the items in the schedules appended to the Regu- 
lations (of 5 August 1922) for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious trades. Dated 
9 January 1925.} 


Decreto No. 10156: Modifica os artigos 91° e 93° do regulamento geral das 
capitanias, servico e policia dos portos do continente e ilhas adjacentes, de 1 de 
Dezembro de 1922. 7 de Fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 29, 
p. 143.) 

[Decree No. 10516 to amend sections 91 and 93 of the general regulations of 
1 December 1922 respecting harbour authorities and the inspection of ports in the 
continental territory and the adjacent islands. Dated 7 February 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10701: Aprova o regulamento para a pesquisa e exploracado de 
pedras preciosas no territorio sob a administracéo da Companhia de Mocambique. 
17 de Abril de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 83, p. 410; Erratum : No. 118, 
p. 495.) 

{Decree No. 10701 to approve the regulations for prospecting for precious stones 
in the territory under the supervision of the Mozambique Company. Dated 
17 April 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10757: Regula a situacaéo dos antigos operarios que transitaram 
para as fabricas da Companhia Portuguesa de Fosforos em virtude do contrato de 
25 de Abril de 1895. 11 de Mayo de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 102, 
p. 491.) 

[Decree No. 10757 to regulate the situation of the workers who were transferred 
to the factories of the Portuguese Match Company under the contract of 25 April 
1895. Dated 11 May 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10810 : Minora a situacAéo do pessoal da Companhia Portuguesa de 
Fosforos durante o periodo em que tem de procurar novas colocacées em fabricas 
daquela ou doutra industria. 29 de Mayo de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, 
No. 118, p. 599.) 

[Decree No. 10810 to relieve the situation of the employees of the Portuguese 
Match Company during the period when they have to seek new employment in 
the same or another industry. Dated 29 May 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10813: Aprova o regulamento do Conselho Superior do Ensino 
Comercial e Industrial. 29 de Mayo de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 118, 
p. 601.) 

{Decree No. 10813 to approve the regulations for the Superior Council for 
Commercial and Industrial Education. Dated 29 May 1925.] 


Decreto No. 11078: Autoriza o fabrico de fosforos durante o prazo de noventa 
dias, nas condicées indicadas no presente decreto. 15 de Setembro de 1925. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1925, No. 197, p. 1157.) 

[Decree No. 11078 to authorise the manufacture of matches for a period of 
ninety days subject to the conditions laid down in the Decree. Dated 15 September 
1925.] 

Decreto No. 11111: Aprova o regulamento geral de servico de pilotagem das 
barras e portos do continente e ilhas adjacentes. 19 de Setembro de 1925. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1925, No. 211, p. 1247; Errata: No. 230, p. 1337; No. 263, p. 1816.) 
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[Decree No. 11111 to approve the general regulations for the pilot service for 
the bars and ports in the continental territory and the adjacent islands. Dated 
19 September 1925.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden relativa al seguro de accidentes de los emigrantes. 21 de octubre de 
1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 308, p. 658.) 

{Royal Order respecting the insurance of emigrants against accidents. Dated 
21 October 1925.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


INTERNATIONAL 


Estonia and Belgo-Luxemburg Economie Union 

Kauba- ja laevandusleping Eesti ja Belgia-Luksemburgi majandusliidu vahel. 
28. septembril 1926. (Riigi Teataja, 1927 a, No. 32, p. 434.) 

[Treaty of commerce and navigation between Estonia and the Be!go-Luxemburg 
Economic Union. Dated 28 September 1926.] 


Norway-Siam 

Vennskaps-, handels- og sjéfartstraktat mellem Norge og Siam. Den 16 juli 
1926. (Overenskomster med fremmede States, 1927, No. 2, p. 25.) 

[Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation between Norway and Siam. 
Dated 16 July 1926.] 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto reglamentando la Ley No. 4661, sobre Descanso dominical. 1 de 
marzo de 1926. (Crénica mensual del Dep. n. del Trabajo, 1926, No. 98, p. 1727.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Sunday Rest Act No. 4661. Dated 
1 March 1926.] 


AUSTRIA 
Salzburg 
Errichtung von Herbergen fiir wandernde Arbeitsuchende in Salzburg. Vom 
21. Dezember 1926. (A. N., 1927, No. 3, p. 75.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal concernant l’octroi d’allocations spéciales a certaines catégories 
de victimes d’accidents du travail. Du 29 décembre 1926. (Moniteur belge, 1927, 
No. 16, p. 157.) 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


Ordinance to amend further the provisions of the Shop Hours Ordinance 
No. 14 of 1915 and the Half-Holiday Act No. 34 of 1905. No. 22 of 1926. Assented 
to 15 September 1926. Promulgated 17 September 1926. (Ordinances, 1926, 
p. 72.) 


CHILE 


* Decreto nimero 647, que modifica los articulos 66 y 259 del Reglamento 
General de la Ley de Empleados Particulares, de 22 de Mayo de este afio en la 
forma que se expresa. 26 de Julio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14531, 
p. 1818.) 

[Decree No. 647 to amend sections 66 and 259 of the General Regulations of 
22 May 1926 under the Salaried Employees Act. Dated 26 July 1926.| 


FRANCE 
Arrété du 11 décembre 1926 fixant le taux des subventions aux caisses de 


secours contre le chOmage pour les opérations du premier semestre 1926. (B.M.T., 
1926, Nos. 10-12, p. 146.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to promote the provision of housing accommodation for agricultural 
workers and for persons whose economic condition is substantially the same as 
that of such workers and the improvement of such accommodation, by authorising 
the giving of financial assistance towards the reconstruction and improvement of 
houses and other buildings. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 56.) Dated 15 December 1926. 
(Public General Acts, 1926, p. 476.) 


GREECE 
Laws 


Act respecting the dismissal of civil servants who instigate strikes. Dated 
11 October 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 357, p. 2873.) 


* Legislative Decree respecting hours of work in undertakings. Dated 21 Sep- 
tember 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 330, p. 2585.) 


Legislative Decree to codify and supplement the legislation respecting the 
Greek State Railways. Dated 21 September 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 330, 
p. 2587.) 


Orders 


* Decree respecting the application of weekly rest for the whole day in whole- 
sale tobacco shops in Athens and the Piraeus. Dated 16 September 1926. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1926, No. 343, p. 2715.) 

Decree for the administration of the Legislative Decree of 8 August 1925 re- 
specting the Pensions and Self-Insurance Fund for medical practitioners in Greece. 
Dated 25 September 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 349, p. 2811.) 

Decree to amend the rules of the Pension Fund for Athenian Newspaper Under- 
takings. Dated 30 September 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 350, p. 2821.) 

Order respected the regulation of doctors’ fees. Dated 4 October 1926. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1926, No. 354, p. 2849.) 

* Decree to codify the Acts and Decrees respecting the Seamen’s Invalidity 
Fund. Dated 16 December 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 444, p. 3483.) 


Decree respecting the payment of benefit to unemployed seamen. Dated 
18 December 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 434, p. 3433.) 


Resolution respecting a special grant to the Tobacco Workers’ Insurance and 
Welfare Fund. Dated 18 December 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 436, p. 3439.) 


* Decree respecting the employment of women and young persons in the manu- 
facture of tobacco. Dated 18 December 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 437, p. 3445.) 


ITALY 


Decreto ministeriale 30 novembre 1926: Tariffa dei contributi per il 1927 da 
versarsi dagli enti per l’assicurazione degli operai e dei contadini all’ Associazione 
nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1927, No. 64, 
p. 1181.) 

[Ministerial Decree : Scale of contributions to be paid for 1927 by organisations 
for the insurance of workers and peasants to the National Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Dated 30 November 1926.] 

Decreto ministeriale 30 dicembre 1926 : Data di costituzione dell’ Associazione 
nazionale per il controllo della combustione. (G. U., 1927, No. 119, p. 2150.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the date for the constitution of the National Associa- 
tion for the Supervision of the Use of Fuel. Dated 30 December 1926.] 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


An Act further to amend Chapter 212 of the Consolidated Statutes (3rd Series) 
entitled ‘‘ Of Compensation to Workmen’”’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 18.) Passed 9 June 
1926. (Acts of the General Assembly of Newfoundland, 1926, p. 107.) 

An Act further to amend Chapter 74 of the Consolidated Statutes (3rd Series) 
entitled ‘* Of Old Age Pensions ’’. (17 Geo. V, ch. 27). Passed 9 June 1926. (Acts 
of the General Assembly of Newfoundland, 1926, p. 132.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


An Act respecting immigration. (17 Geo. V, ch. 29.) Passed 9 June 1926. 
(Acts of the General Assembly of Newfoundland, 1926, p. 134.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to empower local authorities to borrow moneys for public works under- 
taken in relief of unemployment. (17 Geo. V, No. 2 of 1926.) Dated 23 June 1926. 
(New Zealand Statutes, 1926, p. 5.) 

* An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to the making of provision 
against destitution arising from old age, sickness, widowhood, and orphanage. 
(17 Geo. V, No. 16 of 1926.) Dated 9 September 1926. (New Zealand Statutes, 
1926, p. 315.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend certain Enactments of the General Assembly 
relating to the maintenance and management of government railways, and to the 
management, classification, and superannuation allowances of the Government 
Railways Department. (17 Geo. V, No. 17 of 1926.) Dated 9 September 1926. 
(New Zealand Statutes, 1926, p. 342.) 

An Act to amend the Electrical Wiremen’s Registration Act, 1925. (17 Geo. 
V, No. 38 of 1926.) Dated 9 September 1926. (New Zealand Statutes, 1927, p. 496.) 


* An Act to consolidate certain Enactments relating to old-age and other 
pensions. (17 Geo. V, No. 56 of 1926.) Dated 9 September 1926. (New Zealand 
Statutes, 1926, p. 592.) 

An Act to further amend the laws relating to native lands and to determine 
certain claims and disputes in relation to native lands, and to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Native Land Court and the Native Appellate Court, and for other pur- 
poses. (17 Geo. V, No. 64.) Dated 11 September 1926. (New Zealand Statutes, 
1926, p. 692.) 


UNITED STATES 


An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes ’’, approved 7 September 1916, and Acts in amend- 
ment thereof. Approved 26 June 1926. (Public No. 432, 69th Congress.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 
AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 23. Februar 1927, betreffend die weitere Erhéhung der in 
der Exekutionsordnung bestimmten Wertausmasse. (B. G. BI., 1927, 16. Stiick, 
No. 67, p. 248.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir Unterricht sowie fir Handel und Verkehr 
im Einvernehmen mit dem Bundesminister fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 
12. April 1927, betreffend die Einhebung von Unfallversicherungsbeitragen von 
den Studierenden an den Hochschulen des Bundes. (B. G. BI., 1927, 37. Stiick, 
No. 140, p. 467.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 12. April 1927, betreffend die Neure- 
gelung der Ruhe(Versorgungs)geniisse der unter die Verordnung der Bundesregie- 
rung vom 27. April 1922, B.G.Bl. Nr. 266 (Post- und Telegraphenpensionsver- 
ordnung 1922) fallenden Postexpedienten und ihrer Hinterbliebenen. (B. G. BI., 
1927, 39. Stiick, No. 150, p. 678.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Mai 
1927, womit die Vollzugsanweisungen vom 28. Juli 1920, St.G.Bl. Nr. 349, und 
vom 9. November 1920, B.G.Bl. Nr. 7, und die Verordnung vom 19. Marz 1927, 
B.G.BIl. Nr. 93, iiber die Gewahrung von Ausnahmen vom Achtstundentagsgesetze, 
abgeindert und ergainzt werden. (B. G. BI., 1927, 46. Stick, No. 177, p. 736.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 23 avril 1927 concernant le Conseil supérieur d’hygiéne colo- 
niale. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 140, p. 2387.) 
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Arrété royal complétant |’arrété royal du 22 décembre 1904 portant réglement 
organique du Fonds de garantie institué par l’article 20 de la loi du 24 décembre 
1903 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. Du 
25 avril 1927. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 120, p. 2114.) 

Arrété ministériel modifiant l’arrété ministériel du 10 mars 1926 pris en 
exécution de l’article 6 de l’arrété royal du 29 décembre 1926 concernant |’octroi 
d’allocations spéciales 4 certaines catégories de victimes d’accidents du travail. 
Modalité de perception des taxes. Du 27 avril 1927. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 119, 
p. 2102.) 

* Arrété royal du 27 avril 1927 concernant la loi sur le travail des femmes et 
des enfants. Interdiction de l’emploi des enfants de moins de 16 ans dans les 
théatres, music-halls, dancings et bars de nuit. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 119, 
p. 2099.) 

Arrété royal du 14 mai 1927 concernant le Conseil d’enquéte maritime. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1927, No. 139, p. 2377.) 


CANADA 
Commonwealth 

* An Act respecting Old-Age Pensions. Assented to 31 March 1927. (The 
Labour Gazette, April 1927.) 

Order in Council C.P.C. 413 of 9 March 1927, adopted on report of the Minister 
of Justice dealing with certain draft conventions and recommendations which 
were adopted by the International Labour Conference (League of Nations) at its . 
Seventh Session in Geneva, Switzerland, between 19 May and 10 June 1925, and 
embodying the findings of the Law Officers, which were to the effect that the 
subject matters were primarily within provincial jurisdiction. (The Labour 
Gazette, 1927, No. 4, p. 418.) 


Alberta 
Regulations in connection with rock-dusting. (No date.) (The Labour Gazette, 
1927, No. 3, p. 282.) 


Quebee 

Minimum Wage Board, Order No. 2: Minimum Wage Act for female employees 
in laundries, dyeworks, etc. in the Province of Quebec. Operative 16 April 1927. 
(The Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 3, p. 271.) 

CHILE 

* Decreto nimero 103, que modifica el articulo 281 del Reglamento de la Ley 
de Empleados Particulares. 2 de Febrero de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14678, 
p. 377.) 

[Decree to amend section 281 of the Regulations under the Salaried Employees 
Act. Dated 2 February 1927.] 


ECUADOR 

* Ley de Prevencién de Accidentes del Trabajo. 4 de Marzo de 1927. (Registro 
Oficial, 1927, No. 282, p. 2429.) 

[Act respecting the prevention of industrial accidents. Dated 4 March 1927. 

Decreto : Modificase el Art. 3° del Decreto de 13 de Julio de 1926, por el cual se 
divide el territorio de la Reptblica en 5 Zonas de Trabajo. 2 de Febrero de 1927. 
(Registro Oficial, 1927, No. 253, p. 2196.) 

[Decree to amend section 3 of the Decree of 13 July 1926 to divide the Territory 
of the Republic into five labour zones. Dated 2 February 1927.] 

Decreto: Reformas al Reglamento de Cuerpo de Practicos de la Reptblica. 
10 de Febrero de 1927. (Registro Oficial, 1927, No. 261, p. 2263.) 

[Decree to amend the Regulations (of 14 January 1927) respecting the pilot 
corps of the Republic. Dated 10 February 1927.} 


ESTONIA 


Nr. 19 Riifikogu poolt 4. méartsil 1927 a. vastevéetud Eesti ja Belgia-Luksem- 
burgi majandusliidu vahelise kauba- ja laevanduslepingu kinntamise seadus. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1927 a, No. 32. p. 433.) 
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{Act respecting the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Estonia and the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union. Dated 4 March 
1927.] 

* Riigikogu poolt 17. martsil 1927 a. vastuvéetud Maeseadus. (Riigi Teataja 
1927, No. 30, p. 409.) 

[Mines Act. Dated 17 March 1927.] 


FINLAND 


* Lag angaende yrkesinspektionen. Den 4 mars 1927. (Finlands Férfattnings- 
samling, 1927, No. 72, p. 171.) 

Ammattientarkastuslaki. 4 Paéivanaé maaliskuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koeima, 1927, No. 72, p. 171.) 

[Act respecting industrial inspection. Dated 4 March 1927.] 

* Statsradets beslut angaende verstallighet av lagen den 4 mars 1927 angaende 
yrkesinspektionen. Den 4 mars 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 73, 
p. 175.) 

Valtioneuvoston paatés 4 paivinaé maaliskuuta 1927 annetun ammattientar- 
kastuslain toimeenpanemisesta. 4 padivinaé maaliskuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1927, No. 73, p. 175.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting the putting into operation of 
the Act of 4 March 1927 respecting industrial inspection. Dated 4 March 1927.]} 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av 6verenskommelsen mellan Finland 
och Sverige angaende férmaner, som tillférsékras finska och svenska sjéman i 
sarshilda fall. Den 12 april 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 94, 
p. 251.) 

Asetus Suomen ja Ruotsin valisen, suomalaisille ja ruotsalaisille merimiehille 
erdissé tapauksissa myénnettavia etuja tarkoittavan sopimuksen voimaansaat- 
tamisesta. 12 paéivanai huhtikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 94, 
p. 251.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Convention between 
Finland and Sweden respecting the benefits guaranteed to Finnish and Swedish 
seamen in certain cases. Dated 12 April 1927.] 

Férordning om dndring av férordningen angaende fartygsangpannor. Den 

20 April 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 108, p. 270.) 
’ Asetus laivahéyrykattiloista annetun asetuksen muuttamisesta. 20 paivina 
huhtikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 108, p. 270.) 
{Order to amend the Order respecting ships’ boilers. Dated 20 April 1927.] 


FRANCE 


Loi autorisant la ratification de la convention tendant a limiter a huit heures 
par jour et a quarante-huit heures par semaine le nombre des heures de travail 
dans les établissements industriels, élaborée par la Conférence internationale du 
Travail tenue 4 Washington et signée a Paris, le 24 janvier 1921, par la France et 
la Belgique. Du 23 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 121, p. 5411.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les charcuteries vendant 
au détail de la ville de Lyon et de diverses communes avoisinantes. Du 26 avril 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 100, p. 4630; Errata: No. 101, p. 4661.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 28 décembre 1926 relatif aux conditions 4 remplir 
par les fonds municipaux et départementaux de chémage pour bénéficier des 
subventions du Fonds national de chomage. Du 29 avril 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 101, 
p. 4661.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 15 avril 1924 relatif aux caisses autonomes mutua- 
listes. Du 1° mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 109, p. 4960.) 

Décret modifiant l’article 11 du décret du 13 juillet 1914 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 25 février 1914 modifiant 
la loi du 29 juin 1894 sur les caisses de secours et de retraites des ouvriers mineurs. 
Du 7 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 112, p. 5063.) 

Décret modifiant les arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
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publics 4 exécuter dans les départements de |’Allier, de la Corréze, de la Loire et 
du Puy-de-Déme, les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, 
les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entre- 
prises en vue du service des allocations familiales. Du 9 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, 
No. 111, p. 5027.) 

Décret portant création d’un service du contréle de la main-d’ceuvre étrangére 
a Strasbourg. Du 10 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 112, p. 5063.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application, en 
Algérie, de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les pharmacies 
vendant au détail. Du 20 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 123, p. 5510.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a la 
Martinique, a la Guadeloupe, et a la Réunion de la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant 
aux exploitations agricoles la législation sur les accidents du travail. Du 23 maj 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 123, p. 5528.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a la 
Guyane de la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant aux exploitations agricoles la 
législation sur les accidents du travail. Du 23 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 123, 
p. 5530.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 17 janvier 1924, qui a déterminé, pour les marchés 
de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département de la Marne, les conditions 
auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou 
autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des 
allocations familiales. Du 22 avril 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 98, p. 4581.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 10 janvier 1924 qui a déterminé, pour les marchés 
de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département des Basses-Pyrénées, les condi- 
tions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation 
ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des 
allocations familiales. Du 5 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 107, p. 4878.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 17 janvier 1924, qui a déterminé, pour les marchés 
de travaux publics 4 exécuter dans le département de Meurthe-et-Moselle, les 
conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensa- 
tion ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des 
allocations familiales. Du 23 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 122, p. 5458.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz iiber Wahlen nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung, dem Angestellten- 
versicherungsgesetz und dem Reichsknappschaftsgesetze. Vom 8. April 1927. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 16, p. 95.) 

* Gesetz zur Abanderung der Arbeitszeitverordnung. Vom 14. April 1927. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 18, p. 109.) 

Verordnung iiber Grundsatze fiir die Erstattung der Kosten der Knappschafts- 
senate beim Reichsversicherungsamte. Vom 8. April 1927. (R. G. BIL., I, 1927, 
No. 17, p. 107.) 

Vierte Verordnung iiber Beitrage in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 8. April 1927. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 17, p. 107.) 

* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Arbeitszeitverordnung. Vom 
14. April 1927. (R. G. BI, I, 1927, No. 18, p. 110.) 

* Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu § 9 der Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit. 
Vom 29. April 1927. (R. G. Bl., I, 1927, No. 19, p. 114.) 

* Erganzung der Ausfihrungsbestimmungen vom 17. April 1924 zur Verord- 
nung iiber die Arbeitszeit. Vom 29. April 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 19, p. 114.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Merchant Shipping (Guernsey) Order, 1927. (International Labour Conven- 
tions.) Dated 22 March 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 267.) 

The Merchant Shipping (Jersey) Order, 1927. (International Labour Conven- 
tions.) Dated 22 March 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 268.) 
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The Merchant Shipping (Isle of Man) Order, 1927. (International Labour 
Conventions.) Dated 22 March 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 266.) 

The Boot and Shoe Repairing Trade Board (Great Britain) (District Trade 
Committee: Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1927, dated 6 April 
1927, made by the Minister of Labour under section 12 of the Trade Boards Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 306.) 

The Safety Lamps Order of 13 April 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 328.) 


















Scotland 


The National Health Insurance (Insurance, Panel and Pharmaceutical Com- 
mittees) Amendment Regulations (Scotland), 1927, dated 5 April 1927, made by 
the Scottish Board of Health under sections 48 (5), 52, 53, and 111 of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38), amending.the National 
Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Regulations (Scotland), 1924, and the 
National Health Insurance (Panel and Pharmaceutical Committees) Regulations 


(Scotland), 1924. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. ws) 













INDIA 


Amendment to the Fundamental Rules made 15 March 1927, by the Secretary 
{ of State for India in Council under section 96B (2) of the Government of India 
Act. (Indian Civil Service.) (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 321.) 









ITALY 





Laws 

Legge 7 aprile 1927, n. 495 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 16 maggio 
1926, n. 897, che reca aggiunte ai Regi decreti-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 37, e 7 feb- 
braio 1926, n. 168, relativi alla costituzione dell’ Istituto di assicurazione a previ- 
denza per i titolari degli uffici secondari, per i ricevitori postali e telegrafici e per 
gli agenti rurali. (G. U., 1927, No. 788, p. 1658.) 

[Act No. 495 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 897 of 16 May 
1926 to supplement Royal Legislative Decrees No. 37 of 3 January 1926 and No. 168 
of 7 February 1926 respecting the establishment of the Insurance and Thrift 
Institution for holders of secondary offices, postal and telegraphic receivers, and 
rural employees. Dated 7 April 1927.] ; 

Legge 14 aprile 1927, n. 532: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 5 dicem- 
bre 1926, n. 2051, che modifica la legge (testo unico) 31 gennaio 1904, n. 51, per gl 
infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 819.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 96, p. 1726.) 

_ [Act No. 532 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 2051 of 
5 December 1926 to amend the Act (consolidated text) No. 51 of 31 January 1904 
respecting industrial accidents. Dated 14 April 1927.] 

Legge 14 aprile 1927, n. 546: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 9 luglio 
1926, n. 1295, contenente norme per l’esecuzione del R. decreto-legge 17 gennaio 
1926, n. 179, che stabilisce a carico dello Stato un contributo per la costruzione di 
case popolari per mutilati ed invalidi di guerra. (Numero di pubblicazione : 826.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 97, p. 1742.) , 

[Act No. 546 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 1295 of 
9 July 1926 laying down rules for the administration of Royal Legislative Decree 
No. 179 of 17 January 1926 respecting the state subsidy to the construction of 
cheap dwellings for persons disabled in the war. Dated 14 April 1927.] null 

Legge 14 aprile 1927, n. 570: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 25 no- 
vembre 1926, n. 2052, che approva le disposizioni integrative per il riordinamento 
della Cassa nazionale di assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 859.) (G. U., 1927, No. 100, p. 1797.) 

[Act No. 570 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 2052 of 
25 November 1926 to approve the supplementary provisions for the reorganisation 
of the National Industrial Accidents Insurance Fund. Dated 14 April 1927.] 

Legge 14 aprile 1927, n. 604: Riforma della Cassa di previdenza dei sanitari 
per il miglioramento del trattamento di quiescenza e per l’aumento dal 1° gennaio 
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1926 di tutte le pensioni dirette e indirette gia concesse. (Numero di pubblicazione: 
952.) (G. U., 1927, No. 110, p. 1970.) 

[Act No. 604 to introduce reforms in the Welfare Fund for the staff of medical 
services with respect to increase of retiring allowances and increase of all direct 
and indirect pensions already granted. Dated 14 April 1927.] 


Legge 28 aprile 1927, n. 726 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto 9 maggio 1926, 
n. 848, che proroga il termine per I’applicabilita del R. decreto 9 aprile 1925, n. 414, 
concernente il supplemento dell’ indennita di caroviveri al personale dei servizi 
pubblici di trasporto in concessione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1011.) (G. U., 
1927, No. 117, p. 2091.) 

[Act No. 726 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 848 of 9 May 1927 to 
extend the time limit for the application of the Royal Decree No. 414 of 9 April 
1925 respecting the supplement to the cost-of-living bonus of the staff of public 
transport services worked under a concession. Dated 28 April 1927.] 

Legge 19 maggio 1927, n. 777 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 30 giu- 
gno 1926, n. 1096, concernente provvedimenti circa la disciplina di taluni consumi. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1071.) (G. U., 1927, No. 122, p. 2171.) 

[Act No. 777 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 1096 of 
30 June 1927 to regulate certain branches of consumption.] 


* Carta del Lavoro. 21 aprile 1927. (G. U., 1927, No. 100, p. 1794.) 
{Labour Charter. Dated 21 April 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 30 gennaio 1927, n. 214: Estensione agli impiegati degli 
locali delle disposizioni contenute negli articoli 51, quarto comma, e 52 del R, 
decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2960, modificato dal R. decreto 6 gennaio 1927, 
n. 57. (G. U., 1927, No. 49, p. 916.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 214 to extend to the employees of local author- 
ities the provisions of sections 51 (paragraph 4) and 52 of Royal Decree No. 2960 
of 30 December 1923 as amended by Royal Decree No. 57 of 6 January 1927. 
Dated 30 January 1927. (Conditions of service of civil servants).] 


Regio decreto-legge 17 marzo 1927, n. 548: Modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 
23 ottobre 1924, n. 2365, e al R. decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 20, riguardanti la 
decorazione della *‘ Stella al merito del Lavoro ”’. (Numero di pubblicazione : 827.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 97, p. 1742.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 548 to amend Royal Legislative Decrees No. 3167 
of 30 December 1923, No. 2365 of 23 October 1924, and No. 20 of 3 January 1926 
respecting the creation of an Order of Merit for Labour. Dated 17 March 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 28 aprile 1927, n. 628: Soppressione del Commissariato 
generale per l’emigrazione ed istituzione presso il Ministero degli affari esteri di una 
Direzione generale degli italiani all’ estero. (Numero di pubblicazione: 915.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 105, p. 1901.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 628 to abolish the General Emigration Depart- 
ment and to set up in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs a General Directorate for 
Italians Abroad. Dated 28 April 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 7 maggio 1927, n. 694: Riduzione delle indennita tempo- 
ranee mensili, dei soprassoldi e degli altri assegni a titolo di caro-viveri, corrispostj 
al personale di qualsiasi categoria dipendente dalle Amministrazioni dello Stato. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 980.) (G. U., 1927, No. 113, p. 2036.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 694 to reduce the temporary monthly allowances, 
increases, and other bonuses payable on account of the cost of living to persons of 
all grades employed in Government Departments. Dated 7 May 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 12 maggio 1927, n. 743: Istituzione del Dopolavoro per il 
personale delle Privative. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1022.) (G. U., 1927, No. 117, 
p. 2095.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 743 to institute a Workers’ Spare Time Organisa- 
tion for the staff of the state monopolies. Dated 12 May 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 12 maggio 1927, n. 734: Assegnazione straordinaria a 
favore dell’ Opera nazionale per la protezione della maternita e dell’ infanzia. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1016.) (G. U., 1927, No. 117, p. 2093.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 734: Special grant to the National Institution 
for the Protection of Maternity and Childhood. Dated 12 May 1927.] 
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Orders 

Regio decreto 9 gennaio, n. 147: Approvazione del regolamento speciale per 
l’impiego dei gas tossici. (Numero di pubblicazione : 468.) (G. U., 1927, No. 49, 
p. 902.) 

[Royal Decree No. 147 to approve the special regulations for the use of poisonous 
gases. Dated 9 January 1927.] 

Decreto ministeriale 16 febbraio 1927: Approvazione delle tariffe pel corrente 
anno per l’assicurazione agricola. (G. U., 1927, No. 47, p. 889.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the scales for the current year for agricultural 
insurance. Dated 16 February 1927.] 

Decreto ministeriale 28 febbraio 1927: Modificazione all’ art. 2 del decreto 
Ministeriale 30 novembre 1926 che fissa la tariffa dei contributi da versarsi dagli 
enti per il 1927 per l’assicurazione degli operai e dei contadini all’ Associazione 
nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1927, No. 64, 
p. 1181.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend section 2 of the Ministerial Decree of 30 November 
1926 fixing the scales of contributions to be paid for 1927 by the organisations for 
the insurance of workers and peasants to the National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Dated 28 February 1927.] 

Regio decreto 31 marzo 1927: Integrazione della composizione del Consiglio 
superiore dell’ economia nazionale. (G. U., 1927, No. 105, p. 1902.) 

[Royal Decree to make an addition to the membership of the Superior Council 
of National Economy. Dated 31 March 1927.] 

Regio decreto 3 aprile 1927, n. 507: Riconoscimento giuridico della Federa- 
zione nazionale fascista delle aziende industriali municipalizzate. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 823.) (G. U., 1927, No. 96, p. 1727.) 

[Royal Decree No. 507: Legal recognition of the Fascist Association of Munici- 
palised Industrial Undertakings. Dated 3 April 1927.] 

Regio decreto 3 aprile 1927, n. 539: Riconoscimento giuridico della Federa- 
zione sindacale fascista dell’ industria cotoniera italiana e dell’Associazione ita- 
liana fascista degli industriali cotonieri. (Numero di pubblicazione : 831.) (G. U., 
1927, No. 97, p. 1744.) 

[Royal Decree No. 539: Legai recognition of the Fascist Federation for the 
Italian Cotton Industry and the Italian Fascist Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. Dated 3 April 1927.] 

Regio decreto 7 aprile 1927, n. 516: Modificazione al R. decreto-legge 1° maggio 
1925, n. 582, riguardante l’Opera nazionale dopolavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
807.) (G. U., 1927, No. 94, p. 1702.) 

[Royal Decree No. 516 to amend Royal Legislative Decree No. 582 of 1 May 
1925 respecting the National Institution for Workers’ Spare Time. Dated 7 April 
1927.] 

Regio decreto 7 aprile 1927, n. 651: Riconoscimento giuridico dei Sindacati 
nazionali e delle Unioni nazionali dei Sindacati aderenti alla Confederazione 
nazionale dei Sindacati fascisti, e modificazioni all’ elenco dei Sindacati provinciali 
aderenti alla Federazione nazionale dei Sindacati fascisti dell’ industria. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 997.) (G. U., 1927, No. 115, p. 2056.) 

{Royal Decree No. 651: Legal recognition of the national associations and 
national unions of associations belonging to the National Confederation of Fascist 
Associations and amendment of the list of provincial associations belonging to 
the National Federation of Fascist Associations in Industry. Dated 7 April 1927.] 

* Regio decreto 14 aprile 1927, n. 530: Approvazione del regolamento generale 
per l’igiene del Lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 809.) (G. U., 1927, No. 95, 
p. 1706.) 

[Royal Decree No. 530 to approve the general regulations respecting hygiene 
in industry. Dated 14 April 1927.] 

Regio decreto 21 aprile 1927, n. 718: Inquadramento delle imprese cooperative 
agli effetti sindacali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1005.) (G. U., 1927, No. 116, 
p. 2083.) 

[Royal Decree No. 718 respecting the grouping of co-operative undertakings 


* for purposes of industrial organisation. Dated 21 April 1927.] 
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Regio decreto 28 aprile 1927, n. 758: Proroga del termine stabilito dagli 
articoli 1, 3 e 5 del R. decreto 24 febbraio 1927, n. 241, per le denuncie dei lavoratori 
dipendenti da parte dei datori di lavoro e dall’ art. 58 dello stesso decreto per le 
denuncie degli esercenti un’ arte, professione o libera attivita. (Numero di pubbli- 
cazione : 1043.) (G. U., 1927, No. 119, p. 2147.) 

[Royal Order No. 758 to extend the time limit fixed in sections 1, 3, and 5 of 
Royal Decree No. 241 of 24 February 1927 for notifications by employers of 
workers in their employment and in section 58 of the same Decree for notifications 
by persons carrying on arts or crafts or an independent occupation. Dated 
28 April 1927.] 


Regio decreto 8 maggio 1927: Scioglimento del Consiglio centrale dell’ Opera 
nazionale per la protezione della maternita e dell’ infanzia,e nomina del Commis- 
sario straordinario. (G. U., 1927, No. 114, p. 2042.) 

[Royal Decree to dissolve the Central Council of the National Institution for 
the Protection of Maternity and Childhood and to nominate a special Commis- 
sioner. Dated 8 May 1927.] 


Decreto ministeriale 9 maggio 1927: Approvazione di disposizioni concernenti 
Vimpiego dei gas tossici di cui al regolamento approvato con R. decreto 9 gennaio 
1927, n. 147. (G. U., 1927, No. 111, p. 1991.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the provisions respecting the use of poisonous 
gases referred to in the regulations approved by Royal Decree No. 147 of 9 January 
1927. Dated 9 May 1927.] \ 


Regio decreto 12 maggio 1927, n. 759: Ulteriore proroga del termine stabilito 
dagli articoli 1, 3 e 5 del R. decreto 24 febbraio 1927, n. 241, per le denuncie dei 
lavoratori dipendenti, da parte dei datori di lavoro, e dall’ articolo 58 dello stesso 
decreto per le denuncie degli esercenti un’ arte, professione o libera attivita. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1044.) (G. U., 1927, No. 119, p. 2148.) 

[Royal Decree No. 759 to extend again the time limit fixed in sections 1, 3, 
and 5 of Royal Decree No. 241 of 24 February 1927 respecting notifications by 
employers of workers in their employment and in section 58 of the same Decree for 
the notifications of persons carrying on arts or crafts or an independent occupation. 
Dated 12 May 1927.] 


LUXEMBURG 


* Instructions concernant l’exécution de la loi du 6 décembre 1926 sur le congé 
ouvrier. Du 21 mai 1927. 

Anweisungen hinsichtlich der Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes vom 6. Dezember 1926 
iiber den Arbeiterurlaub. Vom 23. Mai 1927. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 27, p. 385.) 


NORWAY 


* Lov om arbeidstvister. No. 1. 5 mai 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 17, 
p. 322.) 

[Act respecting labour disputes. No. 1. Dated 5 May 1927.] 

* Midlertidig lov om tillegg til lov om arbeidstvister forsavidt angar anvendelse 
av tvungen voldgift. Nr. 2. 5 mai 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 17, p. 341.) 

[Provisional Act to supplement the Act respecting labour disputes in so far as 
concerns compulsory arbitration. No. 2. Dated 5 May 1927.] 


UNITED STATES 


An Act to provide compensation for disability or death resulting from injury 
to employees in certain maritime employments, and for other purposes. Approved 
4 March 1927. (Public No. 803, 69th Congress.) 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Fédération universelle des Assoeiations chrétiennes d’étudiants. Rapport pré- 
senté au Comité général de la Fédération universelle des Associations chrétiennes 
d@’étudiants 4 Nyborg Strand (Danemark) et complété de facon a couvrir la période 
1924-1926. By Henry-Louis HENRIop, General Secretary. Geneva. 65 pp. 

The period covered by the report of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
(1924-1926) was devoted to stabilisation and consolidation. New groups joined 
the Federation, the sphere of its activities was enlarged and its relations with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and the International Labour Office were 
developed. The pamphlet includes a list of the publications issued by the student 
Christian associations. 

Institut International d’Agrieulture. Recueil International de Législation agricole. 
Année 1925. Rome, 1926. xxxvir + 1115 pp. 

Collection of world agricultural legislation for 1925. 


Internationale Transport-Arbeiter Féderation. Bericht iiber den Internationalen 
Transportarbeiter-Kongress abgehalten in Paris vom 15. bis 21. September 1926. 
Amsterdam, 1927. 192 pp. 

Report of the International Transport Workers’ Congress held at Paris, 15- 
21 September 1926. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Official Year Book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 1926. No. 19. Melbourne, 1926. xxx1 + 1038 pp. 


Federal Health Council of Australia. Report of the Federal Health Council of 
Australia. First Session held at Melbourne, 25-28 January, 1927. Victoria, 1927. 
34 pp. is. 6d. 

The matters discussed at the first session of the Federal Health Council included 
the investigations into plumbism conducted by the Commonwealth Health Depart- 
ment and the State Health Department of New South Wales, and a physical survey 
of 4,000 miners in Western Australia. Among the resolutions passed may be men- 
tioned those endorsing the recommendations of the Royal Commission with respect 
to industrial hygiene, and recommending that the system of conferences on indus- 
trial hygiene be continued. 


Report of the International Pacific Health Conference held at Melbourne, 14 to 
22 December 1926. Victoria, Govt. Printer, 1927. 115 pp. 2s. 9d. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1926. Victoria, Government Printer. 53 pp., illustr. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Inspection du 
travail et des établissements dangereuz, insalubres ou incommodes. Rapports annuels 
de l’inspection du travail, 26éme année (1925). Brussels, 1926. 248 pp. 


Reports on factory inspection in Belgium for 1925. 
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BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique des accidents du travail dans le 
Royaume de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1923. Sofia, 1927. 50 pp. 


Statistics of industrial accidents in Bulgaria during 1923. 


Ministerstvo na Tyrgowiata, Promyshlenosta i Trouda. Godichen otchet na 
otdelenieto za trouda za 1925. Sofia, 1925. 98 pp. 


This report deals with the administration of the Bulgarian law on industrial 
hygiene and safety during 1925, and the working and financial position of the social 
insurance system. It is the first comprehensive official account of the application 
of social laws enacted in Bulgaria. 


CANADA 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Ministry of Publie Works and Mines. Agricultural Enquiry Committee. Report 
1926. Halifax, 1926. 35 pp. 


The agricultural industry of Nova Scotia has suffered from the general agri- 
cultural depression. The Agricultural Enquiry Committee, in a short report, makes 
a certain number of recommendations covering better marketing, better education, 
etc. The most important recommendation is for the appointment of agricultural 
agents in each county to act as advisory officers and to be the link between agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations and the farmer. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ministerstvo socialni pece. Komise po vystchovaleetvi a kolonisaci. Vystfeho- 
valecka politika ceskoslovenské republiky. Prague, 1927. 16 pp. 

The first report of the Committee on Emigration and Colonisation appointed 
30 January 1926, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sramek, Minister of Social Welfare. 

Statni zdravotni ustav republiky ceskoslovenské. Slavnostne otevren dne 5. listo- 
padu 1925 ministrem verejného zdravotnictvi a télesné. vychovy. Prague, 1927. 27 pp. 


Describes the circumstances and efforts which led up to the creation of the 
Czechoslovak Public Health Institute provided for by the Act of 31 October 1925. 


FRANCE 


Sénat. Avis présenté au nom de la Commission des Finances chargée d’ examiner 
le Projet de loi, adopté par la Chambre des Députés, sur les Assurances sociales, 
par Louis PAsQUIER. Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 7 avril 1927. Paris, 
1927. 361 pp. 

Report submitted to the French Senate by the Financial Committee directed 
to examine the Act on social insurance passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 


GERMANY 
SAXONY 


Gewerbe-Aufsichtsamt. Jahresberichte der Sédchsischen Gewerbe- Aufsichts- 
beamten fiir 1926 nebst Jahresbericht des Oberbergamtes und der Bergdmter iiber den 
sdichsischen Bergbau und die unterirdisch betriebenen gewerblichen Gruben. Sonder- 
ausgabe nach den von der Reichs-Arbeitsverwaltung veréffentlichten Jahresbe- 
richten der Gewerbe- Aufsichtsbeamten. Dresden, 1927. x + 315 pp. 


Annual reports of the Industrial Inspection Service and of the Bureau of Mines 
of the State of Saxony for 1926. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Trade. Reports of the Departmental Committee on Co-operative Selling 
n the Coal Mining Industry. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 57 pp. 1s. 
The Committee was appointed in July 1926 as a result of recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), which considered 
that collieries would be well advised to establish co-operative selling agencies 
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especially for the export trade. For reasons which are stated in detail in this 
report, the findings of the Committee were not in favour of co-operative selling. 


Colonial Offiee. Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council 
of the League of Nations on the Administration of Tanganyika Territory for the Year 
1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 102 pp., map. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Co-operative Industrial 
Research. An Account of the Work of Research Associations under the Government 
Scheme. Preface by the Rt. Hon. the Earlof BaLrour, K.G.,O.M., F.R.S. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. vit + 46 pp. 


Report of the Committee of the Privy Councii for Scientific and Industrial 
Research for the Year 1925-26. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. rv + 178 pp. 
3s. 

Home Office. Aliens Restriction Acts, 1914 and 1919. Aliens Order, 1920. 
Statistics in regard to alien passengers who entered and left the United Kingdom in 
1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 19 pp. 4d. 

This report is analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration for July 1927. 





—— Fifty-first Annual Report of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Explosives : 
Being their Annual Report for the Year 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office. 
1927. 43 pp. 9d. 


Medieal Research Couneil. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Rest- Pauses in 
Industry (A Review of the Results obtained). By S. Wyatt. Report No. 42. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. it + 24 pp. 9d. 

A number of investigations, both laboratory and industrial, have been carried 
out by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board with a view to determining the 
effect of rests within the spell of work. The results obtained are summarised in the 
above report which covers the following points : position of rests, length of rests, 
distribution of multiple rests, rests necessary for cbmplete recovery, method of 
using rest pauses, effect on different individuals, relation of rest pauses to nature 
of work, team-work with rest pauses, objective effects and subjective effects. 

The general result of suitable rests introduced in connection with laboratory 
and industrial work is shown to be an improvement in the quality and quantity 
of output in spite of the decrease in the actual time worked. The effect of a rest 
is particularly beneficial in repetitive work of a monotonous character, in heavy 
muscular work and operations involving a continuous standing or sitting posture. 
The introduction of rest pauses, states the report, should not be empirical, but 
carried out scientifically after a careful investigation of the nature and conditions 
of work. 


Mines Department. Shotfiring. Notes on the Risks from Firedamp and how to 
avoid them. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 25 pp. 2d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on Egg Marketing in England 
and Wales. Economic Series No. 10. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
vi + 153 pp. 6d. 

The report stresses the importance of improved systems of marketing eggs, in 
order to meet increased competition from abroad. It contains a chapter on 
English and Continental egg marketing co-operative organisations. 


Report on Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. Part I: General 
Review. Economic Series No. 13. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 80 
pp. 6d. 

Ministry of Labour. Report for the Year 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 139 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Report of the Blackpool Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment 
for the Year 1926. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1927. 16 pp. 9d. 








—— Ditto for Bootle (16 pp., 9d.), Gateshead (21 pp., 9d.), Glasgow (Cen- 
tral) (24 pp., 1s.), Great Marlborough Street (14 pp., 6d.), Neath (10 pp., 4d.), 
and Southampton (14 pp., 6d.). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
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Post Office Engineering Department. Technical Pamphlets for Workmen. 
Protective Fittings. (Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, 1919. Reprinted March 1927, 
incorporating amendments to date.) London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
19 pp. 6d. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
jor the Year 1925. Part 3. Industrial and Provident Societies. 210 pp. 12s. 64d. 
Part 4. Trade Unions. 47 pp. 3s. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 


SCOTLAND 


Board of Agriculture for Seotland. Fifteenth Report of the Board of Agriculture 
jor Scotland. Being for the Year ended 31 December 1926. Edinburgh, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1927. 92 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Among the large number of subjects covered in this Report (land settlement, 
loans, agricultural education, agricultural research, etc.), special attention may be 
drawn to the measures contemplated to ensure that those engaged in agriculture, 
especially those engaged in wage-paid work, shall derive the maximum benefit 
from the expenditure from public funds. The Report on Agricultural Education 
of the Departmental Committee of 1925 is, it is stated, to be supplemented by a 
special detailed and personal enquiry, undertaken by an officer appointed for that 
purpose, into ‘* how far agricultural education reaches those actually engaged in 
farming or farm work and is immediately effective in the improvement of farming 
practice ’’. The results of such a careful investigation should be of value, for it is 
often difficult to weigh the real results of a great deal of work set on foot in agri- 
cultural education. 

Another point of interest discussed is the availability of agricultural education 
for those most in need of it. The question is often asked whether agricultural 
education penetrates below the class that actually holds and occupies land. A 
very definite effort has been made in Great Britain to overcome what were felt 
to be the special difficulties of the wage-paid classes in agriculture in taking advan- 
tage of agricultural education, especially of higher (university and college) educa- 
tion. For this purpose, under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act 1921, a sys- 
tem of scholarships was instituted in England and Wales and in Scotland. In 
Scotland during 1925 there were 111 applications for 29 scholarships, which denotes 
a strong demand for agricultural education. An analysis of the oceupations of 
the parents or guardians of successful candidates shows that 13 candidates came 
from the class of wage-paid labour and 16 from the class of smallholders ; to these 
two classes, of course, the candidatures are confined. 

On the whole, these results are considered satisfactory, especially in view of 
the fact that the majority of those who have held scholarships have returned to 
practical agricultural work on completion of their courses. ‘The scheme was insti- 
tuted as an experiment for five years running from 1922 ; it is now recommended 
that it should be continued. 


INDIA 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Statements showing 
Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India during the Year 1925-1926. Calcutta, 
Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. 21 pp. 14 annas or 1s. 6d. 


Indian Factory Legislation. A Historical Survey. By A. G. CLow. Bulletins of 
Indian Industries and Labour, No. 37. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication 
Branch, 1926. 74 pp. 12 annas or 1s. 3d. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s bulletin on Indian Factory Law Adminis- 
tration published in 1921. It gives a short history of the two Acts and four amend- 
ments passed during the period 1881 to 1926. Mr. Clow is a member of the 
Department of Commerce and Industries of the Government of India, and his 
treatment is authoritative and style interesting. But his review is a sketch rather 
than a survey and lacks the comprehensiveness of other treatises on the same 
subject. 


Review of Agricultural Operations in India 1925-1926. By D. CLouston. Calcutta, 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. v + 152 pp. 
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This annual volume is principally devoted, as always, to a record of the progress 
and results of agricultural scientific research, but chapters on agricultural education 
and the agricultural co-operative movement are included. A rural bias in the 
syllabus of the village school is advocated as the only means of bringing education 
home to the rural masses. 


JAPAN 
Teishin-sho. Kani Nohen Kyoku. Tokyo. 88 pp. 


Annual report of the Post Office Life Insurance Bureau for the fiscal year 1925, 
published by the Department of Communications. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal Verslag der Arbeids- 
inspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1925. The Hague, 1926. xvi + 
420 + Lx pp. 

Report on factory inspection in the Netherlands for 1925. 


PERU 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Programa de la VIII Conferencia sanitaria 
panamericana, Lima, 12-20 octubre de 1927. Lima, 1927. 18 pp. 


Among the various questions on the agenda of the eighth Pan-American Health 
Conference may be noted the question of industrial hygiene. 


POLAND 


Ministére du Travail et de l’Assistanee sociale. Les syndicats professionnels des 
travailleurs en Pologne. By Stanislaw RycHiLrinski. Warsaw, 1927.!55 pp., illustr. 


Study on trade unionism in Poland. 


Ministry of Finanee. Reports submitted by the Commission of the American 
Financial Experts, headed by Dr. E. W. Kemmerer. Warsaw, 1926. 564 pp., maps 
and diagrams. 

The Commission appointed by the Polish Government to inquire into the finan- 
cial situation of Poland began its investigations on 3 July 1926, under the direction 
of Dr. Kemmerer. The enquiry, which lasted ten weeks, bore on the fiscal system, 
sources of revenue, including state monopolies, the exchange and other points in 
the financial problem, customs administration, the export trade, etc. In addition 
to the results of the inquiry the volume contains, at the end of each report on partic- 
ular subjects, the suggestions and recommendations made by the Commission 
with a view to the stabilisation of the zloty and the improvement of the general 
financial position. 

The reports of the Commission have been published by the Ministry’ of Finance 
in order to give the public every facility to become acquainted with the questions 
dealt with. 

Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci Pracowni Psychologicznej przy Wydziale Oswiaty 
i Kultury Magistratu m. Lodzi za rok 1925. Lodz, 1926. 13 pp. 

Report on the activities of the communal laboratory of psychology of the Public 
Education Department of Lodz for 1925. It is intended to institute an office 
of vocational guidance in Lodz as soon as the necessary funds are available. Mean- 
while the laboratory is improving the tests it applies, more especially those designed 
to determine vocational aptitudes, and advises the educational authorities of the 
principal towns in Poland. 


SWITZERLAND 

Chaneellerie tédérale. Annuaire de la Conjfédération suisse 1927. Berne, 1927. 
xv + 275 pp. 

Year Book of the Swiss Confederation for 1927 published in French, German and 
Italian. 

Conseil fédéral. Rapport du Conseil fédéral a V Assemblée fédérale sur la gestion 
en 1926. Berne. 876 pp. 

This report of yhe Federal Council for 1926 is also published in German. 
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TICINO 
Dipartimento del Lavoro. Rendiconto per l’esercizio 1926. Bellinzona, 1927. 


$1 pp. 
Report of the Department of Labour for 1926. Special mention may be made 
of the section devoted to statistics and problems of emigration and immigration. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of the Interior. Office of Census and Statisties (Pretoria). Report 
of the Agricultural and Pastoral Production of the Union of South Africa, 1924- 
1925. Agricultural Census, No. 8, 1925. Cape Town, Cape Times, Ltd., Govern- 
ment Printers, 1927. 180 pp. 


This publication in English and in Dutch embodies the results of the census of 
agricultural and pastoral production taken on 31 August 1925. The table headed 
*‘ Labour on Farms ”’ gives the total number of employed workers as 150,685 Euro- 
pean, 16,503 Indian, 76,792 coloured, and 435,185 native. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree. China. 
A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. By J. ARNOLD, Commercial Attaché, 
American Consular Officers, and other Contributors. Trade Promotion Series 
No. 38. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. xvi + 818 pp. map. $1.75. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Deaths from Lead Poisoning. 
By Frederick L. HorrmMan. Bulletin No. 426, Industrial Accidents and Hygiene 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 11 + 45 pp. 


This interesting study is chiefly devoted to chronic lead poisoning in the United 
States, but deals also summarily with the problem in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Great Britain, Italy, France and Germany. The second part contains a 
detailed analysis of deaths from chronic lead poisoning in the United States regis- 
tration area during the years 1914-1924, and the third part gives statistics of chronic 
lead poisoning from State industrial accident boards. A bibliography is included. 


—— —— Health Survey of the Printing Trades 1922 to 1925. By Frederick 
L. HoFFMAN. Bulletin No. 427, Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. v + 149 pp. 30 cents. 

The survey covered 300,000 workers in the printing trades and was carried out 
partly by means of questionnaires addressed to employers and workers, and partly 
by inspections of printing plants. Special chapters in the bulletin are devoted to 
the sanitary inspection of composing rooms, sanitary conditions in photo-engraving 
plants, the physical and medical examination of printers, and vital statistics of 
printers. Finally, the report deals with lead poisoning, dust and fumes and their 
relation to lead poisoning, and the tuberculosis problem. A bibliography is added. 


— Safety Code for the Use, Care and Protection of Abrasive Wheels. 
Bulletin No. 436, Safety Code Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 
Iv + 22 pp. 10 cents. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 
to 1926. Bulletin No. 435, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1927. 11 + 61 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Children’s Bureau. Public Aid to Mothers with Dependent Children, 
Extent and Fundamental Principles. By Emma O. LUNDBERG. Publication No. 162. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 18 pp. 5 cents. 

This brochure outlines the extent to which legislation providing for public 
aidsin their own homes for children deprived of the support of the father has been 
adopted in the different States. It examines the principles to be observed if such 
laws are to be effective measures for child welfare. A summary of methods of 
administration and supervision is included. Special sections deal with the extent 
to which the laws are applied and the.amounts granted. 


Treasury Department. Publie Health Service. Annual Report of the Surgeon 
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General for the Fiscal Year 1926. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. vir +- 
330 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the part of this report relating to the activities 
of the Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation during 1926. They included 
investigations into the risks to health involved in the retail distribution and use of 
tetraethy] lead and gasoline motor fuel, surveys of certain occupational risks, studies 
on ventilation, dusts, the use of certain solvents in industry, and illumination. 
Occupational diseases and posture in industry were also studied. A tentative 
plan for astudy of occupational dermatosis was made and a list of all known cases 
compiled for early publication in the Public Health Reports. 


The Use of Tetraethyl Lead Gasoline in its Relation to Public Health. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 163. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. m1 + 
123 pp. 25 cents. 


The bulletin gives the results of investigations carried out in the United States 
into the possible risks to health involved in the manufacture, distribution and use 
of gasoline containing tetraethyl lead, the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Surgeon General in 1925, and the proposed regulations formulated in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Committee. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bureau of Labour Statisties. Twenty-second Biennial Report, 1925-1926. San 
Francisco, 1926. 277 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner for the 
Twelve Months ended 30 June 1926. Albany, 1926. x1v + 486 pp. 


Governor’s Advisory Commission, Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry, New York 
City. Bureau of Research. Wages and Wage Scales, 1925. By Morris Koucuin. 
New York. tv + 63 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Conference on Women in Industry, 8 and 
9 December 1925. Special Bulletin No. 10. Harrisburg, 1926. 119 pp. 


VIRGINIA 


Bureau of Labour and Industry. Twenty-ninth Annual Reort for the Year ending 
30 September 1926. Richmond, 1927. 126 pp. 


HAWAII 


Hawaiian Homes Commission. Report to the Legislature of Hawaii. Honolulu, 
1926. 41 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Publishers’ Association. Proceedings of the Farm- Electrical Confer- 
ence, Chicago, 12-13 May 1926, under the Auspices of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association. ‘*‘ What about Rural Electrification?’’ 35 pp. 


Many of the addresses delivered are of considerable interest. There is a useful 
historical outline of the development of rural electric service by Marshall E. 
SAMPSELL. Dr. H. C. Taytor brings the problem of electricity on the farm into 
relation with more fundamental principles than is usually done. His thesis is that 
electricity on the farm is not only a problem of cost and profit, but can contribute 
to a rise in the standard of comfort, which, once established, will maintain itself, 
and will be a permanent contribution to the social idea of “ better living”. In 
other words, farmers, once accustomed to the conveniences of electricity, will 
continue to provide food for the community only if their improved standard of 
comfort can be maintained out of the prices of their products. 
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Amalgamated, Clothing Workers of Ameriea. Documentary History 1924-1926. 
Montreal, 1926. 429 pp. 


Angoulvant, Gabriel. Les Indes néerlandaises. Leur réle dans I’ économie interna- 
tionale. Preface by Ed. Herriot. Vols. land II. Paris, Le Monde nouveau, 1926. 
xxvii + 842 pp., illustr. and map. 


Arbeiterrat Gross-Hamburg. Bericht iber das Jahr 1926. Hamburg. 103 pp. 


Annual report of the Hamburg Workers’ Council for 1926. The subjects dealt 
with include unemployment, the position of employees, apprenticeship, accident 
insurance, the protection of women and children, the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest, etc. 


Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 23. Dezember 1926 nebst den Verordungen aiber Tarif- 
vertrdge und das Schlichtungswesen. Textausgabe mit ausfiihrlichen Sachregister. 
Herausgeben von Karl PANNIER. Leipzig, Philipp Reclam. 94 pp. 

Text of the German Act of 23 December 1926 on industrial courts and Orders 
relating to collective agreements, together with a detailed index. 


Austin, B.,and Lloyd, W. F. De héga lénernas ekonomi. Foreword by Walter 
T. Layton, M.A. Stockholm, Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1926. 108 pp. 


Translation into Swedish of The Secret of High Wages, analysed in the Internation- 
al Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, July 1926, p. 142. 


Barasch, Mareo I. Legislatia Internationala a Muncii. Biblioteca Institutuluj 
de Stiinte Administrative, No. 7. Bucarest, Cultura Nationala, 1927. 14 pp. 


Describes the aims and work of the International Labour Organisation. 


Legislatia Muncii in Romania. Miscarea Legislativa de Dupa Razboiu. 
Bucarest, Curierul Judiciar. 21 pp. 30 lei. 
An outline of labour legislation in Rumania. 


Begtrup, Holder, Lund, Hans,and Manniche, Peter. The Folk High Schools of 
Denmark and the Development of a Farming Community. Introduction by Sir 
Michael SapHER. Oxford University Press, London, Humphrey Milford ; Copen- 
hagen, Arnold Busch, 1926. 168 pp. 


The Danish peasant, formerly unprogressive and incapable of associated enter- 
prise, has begun to be imbued with a spirit of solidarity, and to show himself open- 
minded and resourceful. . This transformation the authors attribute to the influence 
of the people’s high schools, and they examine this influence in a series of chapters 
bearing on their origin and development. The last chapter is devoted to the 
International People’s College at Elsinore. 


Bianehi, A. Jtalien : Die Lebensmittelindustrie und ihre Arbeiterschaft. Berne, 
Internationale Union der Organisationen der Arbeiter und Arbeiterinnen der 
Lebens- und Genussmittelindustrie, 1927. 35 pp. 

This brochure gives a review of the food industry in Italy with special reference 
to wages and other working conditions. The branches of the industry covered 
by the survey include baking, confectionery, chocolate, milling, rice working, jam 
making, and slaughtering. Rates of wages in different districts are included. 


Carolis, Dr. Carlo de. La cooperazione agraria in Italia. Biblioteca di Studi 
Cooperativi, Pubblicazione n. 3, 1927. Rome, Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la 
Cooperazione, 1927. vi + 197 pp. 


A detailed study of the agricultural co-operative movement in Italy, its origin, 
history and present position. 


Ceskoslovenska obee delniecka. Odborové hnuti ceskoslovenské obce delnické v. 
letech 1924-1926. Zprava k VII, sjezdu odborovych organsaci C.O.D. By Alois 
Tucny. Prague, 1927. 152 pp. 


The report on the activities of the Czechoslovak Central Office of National 
Social Trade Unions for 1926-1927 includes an outline of the economic and social 
situation in Czechoslovakia. At the end of 1925 the membership of the organisa- 
tion was 337,792. An important part of the report is devoted to the work of the 
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International Labour Organisation, and contains the text in Czech of the Draft 
Conventions, Recommendations and resolutions voted at the sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth Sessions of the International Labour Conference, and a table showing 
the state of ratification of the international labour Conventions at the end of 1926. 


Pamatnik Ceskoslovenské obce Delnické, 1902-1927. Library of the 
** Socialni prace ”’, No. 11. Prague, 1927. 96 pp. 


This pamphlet, published on the occasion of the jubilee Congress of the Czech 
Central Union of National-Social Trade Unions, contains articles by Mr. Tucny 
on the first twenty-four years’ activities of the Union, Mr. PANEK on the trade 
union movement among civil servants and employees in the public services, 
Mr. CuMELIK on the development of the Central Union during the war, and Mr. Voska 
on the socialist national co-operative movement. 


Ceskoslovenska obee Urednicka. Zprava o Cinnosti za rok 1926. Prague, 1927, 


24 pp. 

Report of the Czechoslovak Civil Servants’ Union for 1926. It describes the 
political, economic and social position in Czechoslovakia and the activities of the 
Union during the period covered. At the end of 1926 the membership of the 
Union was 19,666. 


Ceskoslovanska Obchodnieka Beseda v Praze. XLIV. Vyrocni Zprava cesko- 
slovanské obchodnické Besedy v Praze za rok 1926. Prague, 1927. 87 pp. 

This report of the Czechoslovak Union of Commercial Employees for 1926 
was analysed in International and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, No. 6, 9 May 
1927, p. 219. At the end of 1926 the membership of the Union was 13,948. 


Co-operative Press Agency. The People’s Year Book. The Annual of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies 1927, Tenth year of publication. Manchester, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
1927. 336 pp., illustr. 3s. 

A special feature of this issue of the People’s Year Book is the series of articles 
by Mr. VANDERVELDE, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Professor GipE the French 
economist, and other authorities on the recent currency crises in Europe. Among 
the permanent features of the year book may be mentioned the world-wide survey 
of co-operative activities, the reviews of the cost of living, the course of British 
capital, the housing question, and the international labour movement. A number 
of statistical tables are included. 


Deutseher Sattler-, Tapezierer- und Portefeuillerverband. Jahrbuch 1926. 
Berlin, 1927. 70 pp. 

Report of the German Union of Saddlers, Upholsterers and Leather goods 
Workers for 1926. 


Dokumente und Reden Englischer Arbeiterfihrer iber den Generalstreik. 
Zusammengestellt und mit Erlauterungen versehen von I. Lewin und L. Zoosoxk. 
Moscow, Rote Gewerkschafts-Internationale, 1926. 139 pp. 


Translation into German of documents and speeches by British labour leaders 
concerning the general strike, with explanatory notes by Mr Lewin and Mr Zoobok. 


Eggert, Wilhelm. Rationalisierung und Arbeiterschaft. Berlin, Allgemeiner 
deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1927. 30 pp. 


The author, secretary to the General Federation of German Trade Unions, sum- 
marises in this pamphlet an address delivered by him before members of works 
councils, and in which is made clear the attitude of German trade unionism towards 
the scientific organisation of production. His wide knowledge of economic ques- 
tions enables him, with the help of a valuable documentation, to show that “ ration- 
alisation ’’ is inevitable because it is in conformity with the trend of economic 
development. He points out its drawbacks for the worker, however, and indicates 
the means to avoid them. Rationalisation, in his opinion, should not serve to 
increase profits accruing to the employer but to improve consumption and raise 
the standard of living of the entire population ; it should be accompanied by a rise 
in wages and a reduction in working hours. In this connection wage-earners have 
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a part to play, but they can only do so successfully through a stronger trade union 
organisation exercising a greater influence and having at its head men well versed 
in questions relating to rationalisation. 


Ente nazionale della cooperazione. Federazione nazionale delle Cooperative 
di Consumo. La Cooperazione di Consumo nella battaglia economica. Dicembre 
1926. Rome, 1927. 112 pp. 


A study on the economic réle of distributive co-operative societies in Italy. 


En U.R.S.S. Special number of the review Evolution, No. 12, 15 December 
1926. Preface by Victor MARGUERITE. Paris, Delpeuch. 186 pp. 8 frs. 


Contains a number of articles on literature, music, the theatre, sculpture, public 
education, science, the press and social welfare in Soviet Russia. 


Fildes, Béla. Volkswirtschaftliche und sozialpolitische Untersuchungen. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer. 


Mr. Féldes’ recently published work contains several studies. Two of these 
studies, ‘‘ The theory of international traffic ’’ and ‘*‘ The prices of wheat in the 
nineteenth century ”’ are purely economic in character, while two are devoted to 
social ethics, and a fifth, dealing with “‘ The theory of income ”’, examines problems 
of both political economy and sociology. In a final study, entitled ‘‘ The Karl 
Marx-Lorenz Stein Problem ’’, Mr. Féldes considers from an entirely objective 
standpoint the question whether the social doctrine of Lorenz Stein influenced the 
thought of Karl Marx. 


Foreningen af Jydske Landboforeninger. Foreningen af Jydske Landboforeninger 
1872-1922. Edited by J. K. HauGaarp. Aarhus, 1926. 639 + 264 pp., illustr. 


In order to celebrate its 50th anniversary in the year 1922 the Federation of 
Agricultural Associations in Jutland (Foreningen af Jydske Landbofereninger) has 
published a book, divided into two parts, which not only give? a detailed descrip- 
tion of the history of the Federation and its work on social and technical problems 
in agriculture, but also contains articles on the development of agriculture in 
Jutland, especially where connected with the activity of the Federation or of its 
constituent associations. Among the subjects treated are the institution of an 
agricultural advisory service staffed by officers engaged by the Association, exten- 
sion work, and the help given for the improvement of smallholdings. 

The second part of the book gives a statistical description of the development 
of agriculture in Jutland from 1872 to 1922. In addition to detailed information 
on Jutland the tables contain statistics for the Islands and the whole territory of 
Denmark. 


Furger, Dr. Fridolin. Zum Verlagssysiem als Organisationsjorm des Friihkapita- 
lismus in Textilgewerbe. Beihefte zur Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. G. von BeEtow. XI. Heft. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1927. 155 pp. 


Study on the textile industry corporations in the middle ages. The author 
describes the transition from the primitive system under which the artisan was in 
direct contact with the consumer to the more complex system under which all raw 
materials were monopolised by some rich trader who retailed them to the artisan. 
The latter thus passed from the position of primary producer to that of middleman. 
Several chapters are devoted to the development of this form of organisation in the 
textile industry which was known under the title of Verlagssysiem in the Swiss 
cantons during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


*“Gee”’ Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft fiir Consumvereine. Bericht der ‘* Gec”’ 
Grosseinkaufsgesellchajt fiir Consumvereine in der cechoslovakischen Republik 
Gesellschaft mit beschrdnker Haftung itber das Geschdftsjahr 1925-26 (1. Juli 1925 
bis 30. Juni 1926). Hamburg. 47 pp., tables. 

Report of the Wholesale Society of German Distributive Co-operative Societies 
for 1925-1926. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Twenty-eighth Annual Report 1927. 
London. 35 pp. 
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Handelskammer Stuttgart. Deutsche Passvorschrifien und Einreisebestimmungen 
des Auslandes. Stuttgart, 1927. 71 pp. 3 marks. 


The Information Department of the Stuttgart Chamber of Commerce has 
brought together in this manual particulars relating to frontier formalities to be 
observed by Germans and persons of other nationality on entering or leaving 
Germany, and information concerning conditions of entry and sojourn in a large 
number of countries for Germany’s nationals. 


Heijermans, L. Handleiding tot de Kennis der Beroepsviekten. Part I, xv + 
345 pp. Part II, 420 pp. Rotterdam, W. L. and J. Brusse, 1926. 


Second edition, considerably enlarged, of a work first published in 1908. The 
book is in two parts. In the first the author examines the main problems connected 
with industrial diseases : poisoning, lead poisoning, tuberculosis, cancer, affections 
of the eyes, nose, throat and skin, and ankylostomiasis, ending with a general study 
of their etiology and pathogeny. In the second part he examines the pathology 
peculiar to certain industries and occupations : metallurgy, coal, tar, textile and 
food industries, the printing trades, construction, transport, etc. The work is 
abundantly illustrated and contains statistics relating more especially to the Nether- 
lands. 


Hobson, J. A. The Conditions of Industrial Peace. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1927. 123 pp. 

The argument in this short book is of such interest as to demand a fairly exten- 
sive summary. The main contention advanced is that no pacific settlement of a 
trade dispute involving wages or other questions of cost can be considered as satis- 
factory unless it takes into consideration the reactions of the settlement both upon 
other trades and upon the consumer. For, as Mr. Hobson cogently argues, the 
notion that a trade dispute is a matter to be adjusted by the parties to the dispute 
alone — whether by the test of force, involving a stoppage of work, or by agree- 
ment — ignores the essential interdependence of industries in the economic system. 

In the great majority of countries, there exists no provision for bringing this 
solidarity of interests to bear either in preventing a dispute or in arranging satis- 
factory terms of settlement. The chief bone of contention, as Mr. Hobson sees it, 
is what he terms “‘ surplus income ”’, being the amount “ over and above the sums 
for which the owners of scarce factors of production would consent to sell their use 
if they were unable to get more.” It is over the seizure of this,“‘surplus’’ (rents 
and profits for the most part) that conflicts are waged. 

After examining a number of possible remedies along socialistic and communistic 
lines, all of which he regards as unpractical for one reason or another, Mr. Hobson 
indicates a double line of advance towards industrial peace. He advocates first 
of all the use of the taxing power in order,to claim large portions of this ‘‘ surplus ” 
for communal services, thus at one and the same time abating the acerbity of 
conflict and promoting a distribution according to needs, and, in the second place, 
the setting up of equitable tribunals for the settlement of disputes “ so constituted 
as to command the confidence of the parties directly concerned in the dispute, while 
at the same time giving due consideration to other interests substantially affected 
by the issue.”’ The “ right ” to strike or lockout, it is maintained, is only valid as 
a right of self-defence, to be used so long as no better remedy is available. 

Faced with the problem of how to enforce the awards of such tribunals, Mr. Hob- 
son suggests that contracting parties should bind themselves, under pecuniary 
penalties, to have resort to arbitration and to await an award, but should be free 
to refuse the award and to cease work afterwards. On the other hand, no assist- 
ance out of any public funds should be available for those refusing an award which 
they were bound by the terms of their contract to accept. 


Hoffmann, Conrad, Jr. The American Work Student. Occasional Papers 
published by the International Student Service of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Number IJ. Geneva, 1927. 14 pp. 


Extracts from this publication were given in Industrial and Labour Information 
Vol. XXI, No. 13, 28 March 1927, p. 504. 

International Education Board. Annual Report 1925-1926. New York, 1927. 
35 pp. 
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During the period covered by the report the system of including fellowships in 
agriculture was continued, permitting “‘ young men of unusual promise to obtain 
abroad certain necessary training and experience which they cannot acquire at 
home with equal advantage ”’. The fellowships granted by the Board are open only 
to persons who have already completed a scientific training and who are doing 
original research work of importance. An interesting table is given of the countries 
from which candidates were drawn and to which they proceeded in the case of the 
88 fellowships in agriculture granted during the year ended 30 June 1926. 


International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. 
Proceedings Thirty-First Convention of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America held at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, August 23 
to 27, 1926. 160 pp. 


Reports of Officers to the Thirty-First Convention of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America to be held at Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union Home, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, August 23- 
28, 1926. 48 pp. 


James, Gorton, Dennison, H. S., Gay, E. F., Kendall, H. P., and Burritt, A. W. 
Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for Employees. New York and London, Harper 
and Bros., 1926. x + 394 pp. 


In 1918 the results of a comprehensive investigation of the subject of profit 
sharing were published in a volume entitled Profit Sharing, Its Principles and 
Practice. In the study now under consideration the same authors, with the substi- 
tution of Mr. Gorton James for Mr. Ralph E. Heilman, bring together the ex- 
periences of the intermediate years_and analyse the conclusions already drawn in the 
light of these experiences. The book examines the aims and the legal aspect of 
profit-sharing, the advantages and disadvantages of the system for the wage-earn- 
ing and salaried groups, its economic and social consequences, etc. The authors 
attach little importance to the theory of inherent rights of employees to share in 
profits. It is by agreements freely entered into that profit sharing can be intro- 
duced. ‘* In the case of persons who desire security from risks, and who are working 
with no managerial responsibility or voice in the enterprise, it would be socially 
undesirable ”’, the authors state, “‘ to make them dependent upon profits for an 
appreciable part of their income.”’ On the other hand, the managerial staff, 
primarily responsible for profits, “‘ may be stimulated to a livelier sense of respon- 
sibility for results if a large portion of their income from the business varies with its 
profits.’’ Profit sharing is effective, they contend, only so far as it can be recog- 
nised as a reward which has a relationship to effort. Among its advantages may 
be counted its contribution to the development of a spirit of loyalty towards the 
management among the employees, and its tendency to promote co-operation, 
thus assisting the organisation of production. Stock ownership, however, appears 
to be more popular than profit sharing, since it implies the holding of tangible assets 
which may be passed on, and will not vanish with the death or resignation of the 
recipient. It is especially effective, the authors suggest, when applied to the 
administrative personnel. Its extension to the rank and file is of more doubtful 
wisdom and may present dangerous possibilities because of the speculative nature 
of much industrial ownership. 

In the authors’ opinion profit sharing and stock ownership become of the great- 
est value when allied to a share in the management, which gives the employee a 
greater sense of security and provides an opportunity to exercise any gift of initia- 
tive he may possess. 


Joint University Couneil for Social Studies. Training for Hospital Social Work. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. 20 pp. 6d. 

After a short historical summary of the movement for hospital almoners in 
Great Britain and of the social study movement in the Universities, this pamphlet 
gives an outline of the training schemes for hospital almoners already in existence, 
and the Council’s recommendations in connection with training and training centres. 


Kitashima, Dr. Taichi. A Medical Aspect of the Health Insurance System of 
Japan. Tokyo. 29 pp. 
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Klingberg, Frank J. The Anti-Slavery Movement in England, A Study in English 
Humanitarianism. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1926. xr + 390 pp. 


Koehne, Dr. Carl. Die Arbeitsordnung in der Land- und Forstwirtschaft. Schrif- 
ten des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig herausgegeben von 
Dr. E. Jacosi. 12. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 92 pp. 


The subject treated by the author, the regulations relating to employment in 
agricultural and forestry undertakings in Germany, is of quite recent date. Such 
regulations were quite unknown in practice until the Provisional Code on Agricul- 
tural Labour came into force in 1919. The issue of regulations relating to employ- 
ment is obligatory in all undertakings where a Works Council exists when either 
the employer or the workers demand it. The regulations must be drawn up in 
agreement with the Works Council and any cases of dispute must be referred to a 
Conciliation Board. The only question which must be treated in the regulations 
is the question of working hours. 

The author discusses fully the importance of the relation between regulations 
relating to employment and collective agreements. The last chapter of the book 
deals with regulations issued voluntarily ; such regulations, also, must be made in 
agreement with the workers in the undertakings. 

Korkiseh, Dr. Hubert. Gesundheitskommissionen. Ein Vorschlag. Sonderdruck 
aus Heft 1/2 der Internationalen Zeitschrift fir Sozialversicherung, 3. Jahrgang, 
1927. Prague, Hubert Korkisch. 12 pp. 

Text of the proposed law providing for the institution of local health commit- 
tees in Czechoslovakia. 

Kose, Dr. J. Studentské Internacionaly. Reprinted from Zahranicni Politiky. 
Prague, 1927. 20 pp. 

Dr Kose outlines in this article the history and activities of the students’ inter- 
national organisations. 


Krankenkasse fiir den Kanton Bern. 457. Jahresbericht und Rechnung iiber das 
Jahr 1926. Berne, 1927. 44 pp. 
Report of the Sickness Insurance Fund of the canton of Berne for 1926. 


Larmer, Forrest M. Financing 'the Livestock Industry. The Institute of Eco- 
nomics Investigations in Agricultural Economics. New York, Macmillan, 1926. 
xvi + 327 pp. 

An extremely detailed analysis of the financing, especially of the credit financing, 
of the live-stock industry in the United States, written by an author who has all 
the facts of the industry at his fingers’ ends and at the same time understands the 
broad financial principles involved. He has been assisted by members of the 
Institute of Economics. The whole history of the live-stock industry is reviewed, 
and the effects of the war and the post-war depression considered. Suggestions 
tending to improve the organisation and financing of the industry are made in the 
final chapters. As a study of the practical side of one form of agricultural credit 
the book is distinctly interesting. 

Latvijas Piensaimniecibas Centralas Savieniba. (Central Union of Latvian Co- 
operative Dairy Societies). Darbibas parskats par 1926. gadu. Annual Report for 
1926. Riga, 1927. 39 pp., illustr. 

The report includes a summary in English and in German. 


Lazard, J. P. Politique et théories monétaires anglaises d’aprés-guerre. Preface 
by Charles Rist. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1927. vir + 125 pp. 


A remarkably clear and concise exposition of the monetary theory of Keynes 
and Hawtrey and of the currency policy followed by the British Government and 
the Bank of England since 1919. Although it was not the author’s purpose to 
examine the relations between currency policy and industrial activity, he frequently 
touches on this important question and in such a suggestive manner that his book 
cannot fail to hold the attention of every reader interested in the prevention of 


unemployment. 
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League for Industrial Democraey. The Future of Capitalism and Socialism in 
America. A Symposium by Sam A. Lewtsoun, Dr. Scott NEARING, Col. M. C. Rorty 
and Morris H1L.tguit. New York, 1927. 44 pp. 


——— Twenty Years of Social Pioneering. New York, 1926. 68 pp. 15 cents. 


The pamphlet contains a series of addresses delivered on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the League for Industrial Democracy. 


Lebel, Léon, S.J. Les allocations familiales. Solution du probléme des familles. 
nombreuses. In L’ Ecole sociale populaire, Nos. 159-160. Montreal. 64 pp. 25 sous. 


Apart from the special question of widows’ pensions the problem of family 
allowances has received little attention in Canada. This brochure outlines the 
case in favour of a system of family allowances and recommends its adoption in 
Canada. The author attempts to show that various classes of Canadian workers 
are not in receipt of wages adequate for the maintenance of a family of five. If 
account be taken also of those with larger familics, the writer claims that the present 
position is unsatisfactory and that the adoption of the family allowance system 
would be an advantage. He is of opinion that the system would lead to an increase 
in the birth rate and to a diminution in infantile mortality which he considers 
desirable for the development of a country like Canada. He also believes that 
the payment of family allowances would prevent emigration from Canada to the 
United States. 

He describes systems of family allowances, including that of the equalisation 
fund, and gives data regarding the development of family allowances in France 
and Belgium. A somewhat exaggerated impression is conveyed of the importance 
of the system in a number of other countries. In particular the writer refers to 
developments in Great Britain, where in fact there are only a few cases of applica- 
tion of minor importance. 

The author draws attention to various disadvantages in the voluntary system. 
He considers that there are strong arguments in favour of a law introducing in 
Canada a system of general application, or at least of application to all workers. 
Many quotations are given from Valére Fallon’s book Les Allocations familiales 
en Belgique et en France. 


Le mouvement coopératif en Estonie. Vingt-cing ans de développement, 1902- 
1927. Brussels, Office de Publicité. 32 pp. 


Describes the development of the co-operative movement in Estonia from 1902 
to 1927. 


Lipmann, Otto. Grundriss der Arbeitswissenschaft und Ergebnisse der arbeits- 
wirtschaftlichen Statistik. Jena, G. Fischer, 1926. 93 pp., illustr. 


Dr. Lipmann’s book contains the elements of the “‘ science of labour ’’, which he 
defines as “‘ the science of conditions and effects of human labour’”’. In the first 
part he lays down in a clear and concise style the fundamental principles of this 
science, its relation to other branches of economics, methods, results, and aims, 
the chief of which is to increase production without prejudice to the human factor. 
The second part contains statistics relating to the methodical fixing of working 
conditions and the results of human labour. It includes a number of facts, dia- 
grams and tables, partly derived from other works, and a questionnaire on condi- 
tions and effects of increased or reduced production, giving a general idea of the 
problems with which the “science of labour’ is connected. A bibliography is 
included. 


Lloyd, W. Franeis and Austin, Bertram. Capital for Labour. Forewords by 
W. L. Hicuens and Arthur Puex. London, T. Fisher Unwin (Ernest Benn), 1927. 
142 pp. 


The book is a vigorous criticism of present methods of production and of the 
relations between capital and labour in Great Britain. Its object is to shake from 
their complacency those who are responsible for the control of British industry. 
Initiative and constructive thought, it is contended, must replace routine methods 
if Britain is to adapt herself to the conditions of the post-war industrial world. 

The authors invite their readers to face the facts of Britain’s position, and stress 
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especially the disquieting decline of British exports. In suggesting remedies 
which would lead to an increase in Britain’s competitive power, they emphasise 
a number of obvious generalisations such as the importance of appointing efficient 
business men as directors of companies. The managing director, they say, should 
be free to exercise his own policy as regards management, without interference from 
the other directors. For members of the staff, promotion should be by merit and 
not by reason of family connections or through other influence. Young men of 
ability should be given opportunity of exercising their genius in industry. The 
office boy with a bright suggestion should be given the chance of a sympathetic 
hearing. The maximum delegation of responsibility, the authors consider, pro- 
vides the greatest incentive to work. 

They hold the management of industry responsible for much of the disorganisa- 
tion of production and consequent unemployment, but ask the workers to realise 
that “‘ca’canny”’ and opposition to the introduction of labour-saving devices are bad 
policy. The policy of high wages and a system of universal payment by results 
they consider absolutely essential. The line of demarcation between capital and 
labour should be destroyed by every worker becoming/a capitalist. This could be 
effected by means of a profit-sharing system which would also increase the worker’s 
voice in the control of industry. 

British agriculture is especially examined and the writers state that, in their 
opinion, there can be no hope of improvement until the farmer realises that the 
root of the trouble is his own traditional intense individualism. Co-operation 
among farmers is necessary and would lead to greater prosperity and higher wages. 
The iron and steel industry, general manufacture and commerce are also examined. 
As regards iron and steel, amalgamation of firms is recommended. For general 
manufacturing industries a policy of price reduction by a diminution of costs is 
advocated, together with greater standardisation of products, good advertising 
and reduced costs of distribution and selling. 

One puts this book down feeling that many of the general principles advanced 
are sound. The difficulty is that much of the authors’ advice is easy to give but 
often hard to apply. 


Lockwood, Helen Drusilla. Tools and the Man. A Comparative Study of the 


French Working Man and English Chartists in the Literature of 1830-1848. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1927. 244 pp. $3. 


Lueas, Arthur F. The Legal Minimum Wage in Massachusetts. Supplement to 
Vol. CXXX of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1927. Philadelphia. 84 pp. 


This descriptive account of the Massachusetts system of minimum wage regu- 
lation is specially interesting in view of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the minimum wage laws of certain States are unconstitutional. 
The decisions affect those laws which provide that the minimum rates shall be 
enforceable by fine. In Massachusetts the rates fixed are only recommendatory, 
the sole penalty for underpayment being publication of the names of defaulting 
employers. It is possible that other States may remodel their statutes on the lines 
of the Massachusetts Act, especially as this Act appears to have been largely effec- 
tive in preventing the payment of unduly low wages. 

Mr. Lucas describes the origin and provisions of the Act and gives the industries 
to which it has been applied. These number eighteen employing over 80,000 women 
and girls in over 5000 establishments, i.e. about one-fifth of the female wage-earners 
in Massachusetts. The statistics given show the wage conditions in various indus- 
tries before regulation was undertaken. Regulation has been introduced only in 
those industries in which its need was well established by preliminary investigation. 

Rates are fixed by individual wage boards in each industry, under the control 
of a Commission of the State Department of Labour and Industries. The author 
describes the procedure adopted in organising boards, their size and the bases and 
methods of rate determination. He considers in this connection the relation be- 
tween the cost of living and the financial condition of the occupation. 

He then describes the system of inspection and the effect of publicity as a 
means of ensuring payment of the minimum rates discussed. Mr. Lucas reaches 
the conclusion that the minimum rates fixed have been generally applied and that 
the number of women not receiving wages in conformity with the Decrees has been 
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a small proportion of the total number of women covered. He is of opinion that 
increases in wages have resulted from the system of regulation and that unduly 
low wages have been prevented. Moreover, he states, the minimum has not tended 
to become the maximum, and women of superior ability continue to earn higher 
wages. Cases of loss of employment have not been common, while, on the other 
hand, in a large number of instances efficiency in productive methods has been 
promoted by the Decrees. The beneficial effects of a recommendatory law appear, 
therefore, to have been established by the Massachusetts experience. 

Appendices give the text of the minimum wage law, the wage Decrees in force 
at the end of November 1926, and the cost-of-living budgets used in the wage discus- 
sions for different industries. 


Mahaim, Ernest. Le secours de chémage en Belgique pendant l’occupation alle- 
mande. Economic and Social History of the World War (Belgian Series). Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Paris, Les Presses uni- 
versitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press. x1 + 322 pp. 

“« The present work ’’, writes Mr. Stockwell in the preface, “ deals with a special 
aspect of the economic and social history of the world war. It is, properly speaking, 
a chapter in the history of the working classes ; at the same time, it is an example 
of the social adaptation of a people under enemy occupation. The interest which 
attaches to this two-fold study will be clear to all. On the one hand, the reader 
will perceive the effects of long months of enforced inaction on the hard-working 
population of an industrial country, and will be able to judge of the social and polit- 
ical importance of a system of unemployment relief which saved the workers from 
starvation and kept them from offering their services to the occupying power. 
On the other, the reader will become acquainted with the formation and working 
of a special improvised administration born of the needs of the time. The diffi- 
culties, complications and imperfections of this machinery are brought to light 
with a wealth of detail and great clearness, of the highest interest to all connected 
with the struggle against unemployment. The author was privileged to take part 
in this administration ; his exposition is, therefore, based on first hand evidence. ” 


Martens, Dr. Hans U. Industrielle Unfallverhiitung auf der Grundlage der wis- . 
senschaftlichen Betriebsfiithrung. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 96 pp., illustr. 
2.50 marks. 

Safety handbook designed for the use of managers, safety engineers and mem- 
bers of works councils. 


Mathieson, William Law. British Slavery and its Abolition 1823-1838. London, 
Longmans Green and Co., 1926. x + 318 pp. 

Miller, Alexandre. Essai sur l'histoire des institutions agraires de la Russie 
centrale du X VIe au X VIIIe siécles. Thése présentée a la Faculté des sciences 
économiques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve. Paris, M. Giard, 1926. 385 pp. 

Essay on the agrarian institutions in Central Russia from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. 


Nansen, Fridtjof. Adventure and other Papers. London, Hogarth Press, 1927. 
81 pp. 

This little book includes two speeches on peace and the réle of the League of 
Nations, delivered by Dr. Nansen in December 1922 and December 1926 in the 
Nobel Institute at Oslo. 


National Council of Social Service. Public Social Services. A Handbook of 
Information. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. London, 1926. vii + 119 pp, 
2s. 

This book gives a very complete and handy survey of the legislative and admin- 
istrative provisions relating to the various forms of public social service in England 
and Scotland. The legislation of 1925 is brought into each appropriate chapter. 
The book is divided into the following sections : Public Health, National Health 
and Pensions Insurance, Old-Age Pensions under the Acts of 1908-1924, the Poor 
Law, Education, Industry and Employment, the Administration of Justice, and 
Great War Pensions, Allowances and Medical Services. The section on Industry 
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and Employment includes the following paragraphs: Employment Exchanges, 
Unemployment Insurance, Distress Committees, Inspection of Factories and 
Workshops, Regulation of Child Employment, Minimum Rates of Wages, and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Cost of Living in the United States 
in 1926. Supplementing The Cost of Living in the United States, 1914-1926. New 
York, 1927. vi + 33 pp. 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology Occupation Analysis. The Study 
of Aptitudes and Attainments necessary for Success in Different Kinds of Employ- 
ment. Institute Report No. 1. London. 36 pp. 2s. 


The first of a series of special reports describing an experiment in vocational 
guidance carried out in London through a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. 


National Safety Council. Chemical and Rubber Section. Committee on Benzol. 
Final Report. New York, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1926. 127 pp. 


Contains the results of investigations into benzol poisoning carried out in 1923, 
1924 and 1925 in American industries, and of an experimental laboratory study of 
the relative toxicity of benzol and of some of the higher homologues of the benzene 
series, which might perhaps be substituted for benzol in certain industrial processes. 
The report covers the following points : the chemistry and industrial uses of benzol ; 
the toxic action of benzol ; acute and chronic benzol poisoning ; the effect of benzol 
upon the blood cells ; the extent of benzol poisoning in American industry ; clinical 
tests and blood examinations made to discover early signs of benzol poisoning in 
workers exposed to this risk ; the use of benzol in enclosed systems ; the use of 
benzol as a solvent, and the relative toxicity of benzol and its higher homologues. 


Nederlandsche Bond van Teehniei. Verslag betreffende den Toestand en de Verrich- 
tingen over 1 October 1925--31 December 1926. Amsterdam. 95 pp. 

Report of the Netherlands Union of Technicians for the period 1 October 1925 
to 31 December 1926. 


Nederlandsche Vereeniging van Spoor- en Tramwegpersoneel. Verslag van de 
Verrichtingen over de Jaaren 1925-1926. Utrecht. 203 pp. 


Report of the Netherlands Railwaymen and Tramwaymen’s Union for 1925- 
1926. 


Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft. Fiinjter Bericht 1926. Berlin. 
360 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German organisation for the promotion of science 
and the assistance of scientific workers for 1925-1926. 


Paraf, Mathilde Pierre. La dentelle et la broderie. Bibliothéque sociale des 
métiers, publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1927. 
328 pp. 10 frs. 

The rapid execution and highly remunerative work required in modern times 
have hastened the decline of the art of lace making and embroidery. Mrs. Pierre 
Paraf considers the measures adopted by the state and by private individuals in 
France to arrest it. She examines the working conditions of women engaged in 
lace-making and embroidery, their claims and the difficulties attending their 
recruitment — problems of special interest from the social standpoint and closely 
connected with the exodus from rural districts. The work includes a bibliography. 


Pétition des propriétaires fonciers appartenant aux minorités ethniques de l’ Estho- 
nie au Conseil de la Société des Nations. Geneva, Sonor, 1926. 55 pp. 


Presents the appeal to the Council of the League of Nations of the landowners 
expropriated under the Estonian agrarian reform. 


Pigou, A. C. Industrial Fluctuations. London, Macmillan and Co., 1927. 
xx1r + 397 pp. 
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In the introductory chapter the author explains that the volume is intended as 
a supplement to The Economics of Welfare (Second Edition 1924), and is confined 
to “‘a study of those industrial fluctuations extending over short spans of years 
which are sometimes called ‘ cyclical’’’. An attempt is made “ to elucidate the 
causes of these fluctuations, the consequences that follow from them and the means 
available for obviating or mitigating whatever in these consequences is inimical 
to social wellbeing. ”’ 

The first portion of the book deals with causation and gives a careful analysis 
of the characteristics and inter-related causes of cyclical fluctuations. The conclu- 
sion is drawn that the primary cause of the trade cycle is to be found in errors of 
optimism and pessimism. A notable chapter is devoted to the comparative import- 
ance of various factors in determining the amplitude of the cycle. In this chapter 
Professor Pigou examines the contention that stabilisation of the general price 
level would eliminate cyclical fluctuations, and, after noting that available data do 
not admit of statistical disproof of this theory, concludes that “ if a policy of price 
stabilisation were successfully carried through, the amplitude of industrial fluctua- 
tions would be substantially reduced — it might be cut down to half of what it is 
at present — but considerable fluctuations would still remain. ’’ A similar conclu- 
sion is drawn with regard to the effects which might be expected from an elimination 
of errors of optimism and pessimism among business men. 

The second part of the book, devoted to remedies, includes chapters dealing 
with credit rationing and discount policy, wage policy, the adjustment of orders by 
public authorities, relief works, and insurance against unemployment. 

The book also contains a valuable series of twenty illustrative graphical charts. 


Regnault, R. L’éclairage des usines textiles. Brochure No. 14. Paris, Compagnie 
des Lampes, 1927. 29 pp. 


Part of a series of technical studies relating to illumination in industry published 
by the Compagnie des Lampes, this pamphlet deals with illumination in textile 
mills. After outlining the general conditions requisite (apparatus, etc.) the author 
considers the technical problems peculiar to the textile industries and indicates 
their solution. He deals in turn with cotton spinning, wool combing and wool 


spinning, flax, hemp and jute spinning, and weaving. In the textile industries, 
he points out, adequate illumination is as indispensable to perfect manufacture as 
the maintenance of the right temperature and the proper degree of humidity. 


Reiechsverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch 1921-1925. Cologne, Verlag 
“ Gepag’”’, Grosseinkaufs- u. Produktionsaktiengesellschaft deutscher Konsum- 
vereine, 1926. x + 896 pp. 


The year book of the National Union of German Distributive Co-operative 
Societies for 1921-1925 contains data concerning the co-operative movement in 
Germany, and detailed information on the development and present position of the 
Union and its trade organisations. At the end of 1925 the Union included 319 socie- 
ties with 718,934 members, the turnover reaching 16,713,312 marks in 1925. The 
turnover of ,the Wholesale Society of the Union for the same year was 7,459,897 
marks. 


Roberti-Lagarde, Henriette. La réparation des maladies professionnelles. Etude 
théorique et critique. Preface by M. BALTHAzARD. Paris, Librairie de Jurisprudence 
ancienne et moderne, 1927. tv + 332 pp. 

A critical study, from the legal as well as the medical standpoint, of the French 
Act of 25 October 1919, on compensation for industrial diseases. After recalling 
the various legal theories of compensation, outlining the history of the movement 
which led to the enactment of the law, reviewing the legislation on the subject in 
various countries and touching on the special laws passed in France for certain 
occupations, the author examines in detail the working of the Act. The criticisms 
made relate chiefly to the diseases and occupations covered. An important chapter 
is devoted to a study of the occupational diseases in respect of which compensation 
should be payable and of the problems connected with their etiology. It is interest- 
ing to note that this work, which includes a bibliography, contains the text of the 
Draft Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at its Seventh 
Session, in 1925. 
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Roberts, Stephen H. Population Problems of the Pacific. London, George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1927. xx + 411 pp. 21s. 

The author of this very interesting book considers that, so far as the natives are 
concerned, the depopulation which has been going on in the Pacific Islands is by 
no means hopeless. It can be stopped, and the best means of doing so is to provide the 
native with new interests as an antidote to personal and racial despair. This can 
be done by introducing “‘ government by the natives and on native lines tempered 
by the wider experience of Europe and by a constant European guidance ; by 
vocational methods, that is, a training in those agricultural and craft pursuits which 
are suitable to the native environment, in education ; and by peasant proprietor- 
ship on co-operative lines in the economic world. ” 

In the second part of the book the questions raised by the large Asiatic immigra- 
tion are examined. Mr. Roberts considers this immigration inevitable, as in no 
other way, he says, can the necessary labour supply be obtained, but it brings with 
it special problems which have to be faced. In some islands such as Fiji and Hawaii, 
for example, the immigrants form a very important numerical element, sometimes 
indeed a majority of the population. Since the war Asiatic immigration has con- 
tinued and the French authorities have adopted a policy of taking Asiatics from 
Indo-China to their possessions in the Pacific. 

Two interesting chapters are devoted to the lessons of Hawaii as a laboratory 
for racial experiments, and to the general question of miscegenation. The conclu- 
sion is reached that intermarriage will undoubtedly go on and under certain specified 
conditions will probably give good results. 

The book contains an adequate bibliography. 


Rottlinder, W. Almanach des deuischen Genossenschaftswesens. Berlin, Carl 
Heymann, 1926. vii + 125 pp. 

Contains a list of German central co-operative organisations, auditing unions, 
provincial and branch organisations with their addresses, the date of foundation, 
membership at 31 December 1924, and the title of their periodical. 


Russian Zemstvos and Towns Relief Committee. The Educational Work of the 
Russian Zemsivos and Towns Relief Committee Abroad. Paris. 30 pp. 


Sehloesser, Robert. Die beriithmten Grundsdtze der Rochdaler Pioniere nebst 
Originalstatuten. |Verbrauchergenossenschaftlichs Biicherei, No. 13. Cologne, 
Gepag-Verlag, 1927. 41 pp. 

Contains the first published translation of the rules of the distributive co-oper- 
ative society founded in 1844 by the Rochdale pioneers, together with a compara- 
tive analysis of the rules of the first German distributive co-operative society founded 
in 1850. 
—— Die Konsumgenossenschajt im Urteil fiihrender Zeitgenossen. U1. Auflage. 
Cologne, ‘‘ Gepag’”’ Grosseinkaufs- und Produktionsaktiengesellschaft deutscher 
Konsumvereine, 1926. 48 pp. 

Results of an enquiry into the distributive co-operative movement in Germany: 
This second edition of Mr. Schloesser’s book includes citations from the works of 
German economists. 


Sehulze-Delitzseh. Verschuss- und Kreditvereine als Volksbanken. Praktische 
Anweisung zu deren Einrichtung und Griindung. Neunte neubearbeitete Auflage 
von Dr. Hans CruGer und Reinhold Lerscuert. Handbibliothek firdas deutsche 
Genossenschaftswesen, Band 1. Berlin, Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1926. xx1m + 
455 pp. 

Ninth revised edition of Schulze-Delitzsch’s well known work on co-operative 
savings banks and credit societies. 

Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Landwirt- 
sehaft. (a) Ein schweizerischer Kataster fir Innenkolonisation. By Hans}BERNHARD. 
Schriften No. 29. Zurich, 1926. 11 pp.,map. (b) Geschdftsbericht 1926. Schriften 
No. 33. Zurich, 1927. 16 pp. 

The Swiss Association for Home Settlement and Industrial Agriculture does 
practical advisory and financial work to encourage rural settlement in Switzerland. 
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The annual report mentions as encouraging the Federal Circular of 4 September 
1926 which now makes rural soil improvement appropriations available also for 
settlement and building work. Plans for settlement of groups of 30 to 50 unem- 
ployed persons on the land have been worked out, but have not yet been put into 
application. 

The Association considers that a survey of areas available for settlement or for 
closer settlement, or requiring reconsolidation or improvement, is very desirable 
if progress is to be made. This should be done commune by commune, on the basi 
of existing ordnance surveys and local enquiries. The work should take about 
ten years and the Association’s surveys for the canton of Schaffhausen are already 
completed. The pamphlet by Mr. Bernhard gives a specimen survey. The survey 
for each commune would consist of a coloured map and a table of figures and notes. 
All the relative economic facts (size of properties, areas of crop cultures, state of 
stock, population census figures, etc.) would be assembled, and the industrial 
and agricultural enterprises in the locality indicated. Social data, e.g. existence 
of churches, schools, etc., would not be included. 


Semaines sociales de France. Le Havre, X VIIle Session 1926. Le probléme de 
la vie internationale. Compte rendu in extenso des cours,-des conférences et legons 
documentaires. Chronique sociale de France. Paris, J. Gabalda ; Lyons, Emmanuel 
Vitte. 726 pp. 25 francs. 

The subjects treated in the course of the addresses given during the * social 
week ”’ in Le Havre (1926) included : the conflict between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism ; the efforts made to provide a legal basis for international relations ; 
the origin, aim, working, structure and practical value of the League of Nations ; 
the internationalisation of finance, labour, and transport ; the attitude of the Church 
towards war and peace ; protectorates, colonisation and catholic doctrine ; inter- 
national intellectual co-operation ; the struggle against social scourges ; the réle of 
Latin civilisation ; European solidarity. 


Socialniho ustav es. republiky. O provadeni socialniho pojisteni u nas, Praz 
1927. Publications of the Prague Social Institute, No. 30. Prague, 1927. 106 pp. 


Report of the debates on the institution of a social insurance system in Czecho- 
slovakia which took place at the Prague Social Institute in February and March 1927. 


Société de Législation comparée. Annuaire de législation frangaise. Contenant 
le texte des principales lois votées en France en 1925. Quarante-cinquiéme année. 
Paris, Librairie générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1926. x11 + 241 pp. 


Year book of French legislation containing the text of the principal Acts passed 
in 1925. 


Sokolowski, Kazimierz. Spoldzielnie kredytu konsumcyjnego 1924-1925. Reprint- 
ed from the quarterly ‘‘ Statistical Review ” published by the Central Statistical 
Office, 1926, Vol. III, No. 1. Warsaw, 1927. 32 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry by the Polish Central Staiistical Office 
concerning co-operative credit and savings banks for urban workers. The nature, 
working and development of these institutions are described. The pamphlet 
includes a number of statistical tables, the headings to which are given in French 
as well as in Polish, and a short summary in French. 


2. Sprawozdanie zakladu ubezpieczien spolecznych wojewodytwa slaskiego za rok 
1924. Krolewska Huta, 1926. 100 pp., tables. 
Report of the Social Insurance Office of Upper Silesia for 1924. 


Stewart, Bryee M. Canadian Labor Laws and the Treaty. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, No. 278. New York, Columbia University Press, 1926. 501 pp. 

The author points out in his preface that since Canada became a Member of 
the International Labour Organisation, Canadian labour legislation has entered 
upon a new phase. Until then the promotion of laws for the protection of the 
workers had been mainly the concern of trade unions. From that date it became 
a matter of international obligation. As a consequence, labour legislation is now 
receiving far greater attention in Canada than ever before. 
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This study traces to the end of 1925 the development of the legislation of Canada, 
both Dominion and Provincial, within the sphere indicated by the nine guiding 
principles laid down in the labour clauses of the Treaty of Peace (Article 427) 
i.e. labour not to be regarded as a commodity, the right of association, the living 
wage, the 8-hour day, the weekly rest, abolition of child labour, equal pay for equal 
work, equitable treatment of aliens, and adequate measures for the enforcement of 
labour laws. 

The method followed in each case is first of all to state the principle which is 
being considered and to show what further interpretation has been given to it 
at various Sessions of the International Labour Conference. A detailed exposition 
of Canadian legislation on the matter is then given, each chapter concluding with 
a summarised statement of the progress made. 

The author is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of a long and difficult 
piece of research work having important and immediate practical application. 
The volume ends with a bibliography, a table of cases cited and an index. 


Thorsen, T. G. Den Internasjonale Arbeidsorganisasjon 1919-1927. Annen 
utgave. Oslo, O. Christiansens Boktrykkeri, 1927. 55 pp. 


This brochure on the International Labour Organisation (1919-1927) is a revised 
and enlarged editionof a survey published in 1925 under the title Den Internasjonale 
Arbejdsorganisasjon. Fem ars virke 1919-1925. Like the first, this edition is pre- 
pared by Mr. Thorsen, Secretary General of the Norwegian Ministry of Social 
Affairs, in consultation with the International Labour Office. 

Mr. Thorsen, who has followed closely the work of the Organisation ever since 
its first Conference at Washington, and during the last few years as a substitute 
member of the Governing Body, has already done much to spread knowledge of 
the International Labour Organisation in Norway. He gives a clear and interesting 
account of the origin, organisation and working methods of the Organisation and 
of the principal results achieved. The inclusion of a bibliography of works published 
in Norwegian is designed to facilitate further studies of international social- 
political work. 


Tuma, Dr. A. Rechtsgrundlagen der sozialen Jugendfiirsorge in der Tschecho- 
slowakischen Republik. Aus dem Tschechischen ibersetzt, bearbeitet von Minis- 
terialinstruktor Ferd. ScuLtecer. Reichenberg, Deutsche Landeskommission fiir 
Kinderschutz und Jugendfursorge in Béhmen. 216 pp. 


Translation into German, by Mr. Fernand Schleger, of a work originally published 
in Czech by Mr. Tuma, Chief of the Section for Child Protection in the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. The author outlines the legal basis of child protection in Czecho- 
slovakia. : 


Union suisse des Arts et Métiers. 47e Rapport annuel, 1926. Berne. v1 + 119 pp. 


Forty-seventh annual report (1926) of the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts. 
The report is also published in German. 


Ustredni svaz. esl. Priemyselnik v Bratislave. Slovensky Priemysel roku 1926. 
Bratislava, 1927. 242 pp. 

The report of the Slovak Manufacturers’ Association for 1926 describes the 
position in the various industries, the industrial, commercial, tariff, financial and 
social policy of the Government and of the Association, and the organisation of 
the latter. 


Verband Schweiz. Post- u. Telegraphen-Angestellter. Jahresbericht fir das Jahr 
1926. Zurich. 95 pp. 
Annual report ofthe Swiss Union of Post and Telegraph Employees for 1926. 


Vereeniging ‘“‘ De Centrale Landbouw-Onderlinge ”’. Versiag, Balans en Rekening 
en Verantwoording over het Boekiaar 1 Nov. 1925-31 Oct. 1926. 84 pp. 


Report of the Netherlands Central Agricultural Insurance Society for 1925-1926. 


Verein Deutscher Maschinenbau-Anstalten. Der Maschinenschutz. Zusammen- 
stellung der berufsgenossenschaftlichen Unfallverhittungsvorschriften aber Bau und 
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Ausstattung von Maschinen und Apparaten nach der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir 
Unfallverhitung. Charlottenburg, 1926. 236 pp., illustr. 


A collection of instructions issued by trade associations with a view to the 
prevention of accidents in the construction and installation of machinery and appa- 
ratus in industry and agriculture. 


Vinaecke, Harold M. Problems of Industrial Development in China. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1926. rx + 205 pp. 


Wollert, Dr. H. Quellen und Studien. Abteilung: Wirtschaft. Neue Folge : 
Heft 6. Die Industrie Letilands. Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau. Berlin, Hermann 
Sack, 1927. 95 pp. 


The dismemberment of the former Russian Empire gave rise to a series of eco- 
nomic problems in the independent States formed asaresult. The author examines 
their repercussions in Latvia. Built up to meet the needs of the Russian home 
market, Latvian industry had, after the separation from Russia, to be adapted to 
post-war requirements and to the new frontiers. The problem to be faced was 
that of fitting production to a restricted market and supplying a sufficient variety 
of products to meet demands formerly satisfied by Russian industry as a whole. 
Another problem was the creation of an export trade serving to balance imports 
of raw material. Latvian industry appears able to solve this double problem. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Erwiderung auf die Denkschrift des 
Hauptgemeinschaft des Deutschen Einzelhandels in Berlin gegen der Feststellung der 
Internationalen Arbeitsamts in Genf C.E.C.P. 21. Ergebnisse einiger Erhebungen 
zur Ausstellung eines Vergleichs zwischen den Verteilungskosten des Privathandels 
und denen der Konsumgenossenschaften. Hamburg, 1927. 87 pp. 


This book contains the results of a counter-enquiry, carried out 26-29 April 
1927, by the German Central Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies with 
the object of refuting the conclusions drawn from a previous enquiry by the German 
Retailers’ Union into prices charged by private retail traders as compared with 
prices charged by distributive co-operative societies. The investigations by the 
Central Union were made in the forty-four towns previously selected by the Retailers’ 
Union. In both enquiries a preliminary selection of goods and foodstuffs was 
made. In the course of the enquiry by the Central Union these articles were sub- 
jected to an examination as to quality and quantity and then placed under seal. 
A report is published on each purchase. In addition to the results of the com- 
parisons made, each report gives the name and address of the private firm which 
supplied the articles in question. The results of the enquiry show that out of 181 
private retailers whose prices were compared with those of the local distributive 
co-operative societies, 17 charged lower prices than the latter, 2 similar prices, and 
162 (i.e. 90 per cent.) higher prices than the distributive co-operative societies. 


Zentralvereinigung der Slovakischen Industrie. Landesgruppe fiir die Slovakei 
des Zentralverbandes der Cs]. Industriellen in Bratislava. Die Slovakische Industrie 
im Jahre 1926. Jahresbericht. Bratislava, 1927. 299 pp. 


Annual report of the Slovakia Employers’ Association for 1926. 


Jahrbuch 1927. Fiinfundzwanzigster Jahrgang. Erster Band. Edited by 
Heinrich KAUFMANN. Hamburg, 1927. xvi + 702 pp. 


Jahresbericht fir 1926. Sonderdruck aus dem Jahrbuch des Zentralver- 
bandes deutscher Konsumvereine, 25. Jahrgang, 1927. Hamburg, 1927. xiv + 
702 pp. ° 


The first volume of the year book for 1927 issued by the Central Union of German 
Distributive Co-operative Societies contains the annual report of the Union, which 
is also published separately. It comprises seven chapters devoted respectively to : 
(1) economic relations between different forms of co-operation, by H. Kaur- 
MANN ; (2) the question of sales to non-members and its legal aspects, by K. H. 
Mater ; (3) the economic struggle of distributive co-operative societies, by A. 
Kascu ; (4) co-operation and German economy (the joint committee of German 
co-operative unions, the struggle against the high cost of living, customs tariffs, 
cartels, fiscal policy, etc.), by H. BAEsTLEIN ; (5) the position of the German co- 
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operative movement and the German federations of co-operative societies, by 
A. Kascu ; (6) the Central Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies, 
by H. KauFMANN ; (7) the publishing union of the German distributive co- 


operative societies, by H. BAESTLEIN. 

The volume contains as an appendix: (1) the report of the insurance fund of 
the Central Union ; (2) the report of the education committee ; (3) a summary of 
accounts for 1926 and the budgetary provisions for 1927; (4) diagrams showing 
the development of the Central Union since its creation (1903). Finally, 131 statis- 
tical tables relating to matters dealt with in chapters V and VI are included. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire généalugique diplomatique et statistique 1927. 
Cent soixante et quatriéme année. Gotha, Justus Perthes. Lxiv + 1443 pp. 

Borie, Fernand. L’ouvrier magon. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers, publiée sous 
la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1924. x1rv + 379 pp. 10 frs. 

Choulguine, Alexandre. L’Ukraine et le cauchemar rouge. Les massacres en 
Ukraine. Paris, Jules Tallandier, 1927. 222 pp. 9 frs. 

Dralle, Robert. Die Glasfabrikation. Second edition, revised in collaboration 
with various authors. Edited by Dr. Gustav Kepre.er. Vol. I. Munich and Berlin, 
R. Oldenbourg, 1926. 1x + 766 pp., illustr. 

Gasser, Dr. J. Le réle social de la France dans l Afrique du Nord. Paris, Crés, 
1924. 270 pp. 

Hansl, Eva V. B. Choosing the School. Questions Parents should ask when 


Choosing a School. Including a School Catechism and a Bibliography on Educa- 
tional Methods. (Children — The Magazine for Parents.) New York. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Kaufmann, Helen L. Choosing the Camp. Questions Parents should ask when 
Choosing a Camp. Including a Camp Catechism and a Bibliography. (Children - 
The Magazine for Parents.) New York. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


Kemeekey, Laszlo. Mussolini. Budapest, Vilagirodalom, 1927. 301 pp. 


MacCurdy, Rahno Mabel. The History of the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Los Angeles, 1925. 106 pp. 

MeDougall, William. Janus: The Conquest of War. A Psychological Inquiry. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 
140 pp. - 

Neuhaus, F. International Holding Companies. Internationale Holding Gesell- 
schaften. Budapest, Mané Dick. 30 pp. 

Oelenheinz. Das Recht der Erfindung. Second edition. Berlin, Heymann, 1923. 
66 pp. 

Roure, Camille. Machines-outils pour le travail des métaux. Cours élémentaire. 
Bibliothéque d’enseignement technique et professionnel. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1927. 


358 pp., illustr. 

The Federation of the World. With which is embodied The Secret of Sound 
Finance. By “‘ THe Sprrit or TrutH’’. Kamo, United World Publishing In- 
stitute, 1919. 50 pp. 


Vanzetti, Carlo. L’organizzazione scientifica della produzione. (Sensazioni 
d’ America.) Reprinted from Realtd, 1 April 1927. Milan, “* Il Rotary ’’. 20 pp. 
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